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small fry... 


Might even be their true, fast colors. But like as not, it’s a combination 
of all three that brings these well-behaved, Sanforized fabrics 
so many friends among women who sew for children everywhere. 


BATES FABRICS, INC., 80 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 


THE DRESS 


Simplicity Printed Pattern 2385 (size 7) 


2\% yards Bates Holanda cloth . 
Thread ° 


5 pearl buttons , 


TALL PRI. <eversions likes Bates combed cottons 


Maybe it’s their fresh complexions, their clean, smooth touch. 
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THE SUIT 


Simplicity Printed Pattern 2334 (size 4) 
5 yards Bates poplin 

Thread . 

Zipper . 

Buttons : 

Shoulder pads 
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Know-how makes them Better ! 


GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK was born in the THE NEW KELLY is the natural result of 
same tradition of craftsmanship which this tire-building “know-how.” Its super- 
created Kelly Tires. It’s the tradition 4 { strong cord body is insulated and cush- 
which demands perfection of design . . . Z  ioned against shock with plenty of real, 


» live rubber. And its Armorubber tread is 
, workmanship in every detail. And that’s so tough it can actually outwear steel. 
the tradition followed for 54 years by «& Depend on your Kelly Dealer for real 
Kelly craftsmen. = tire-service “know-how.” 


highest quality materials . . . painstaking 
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THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


PENNA 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your °Z’ for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 

quality service. 





* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Man’s Quest for Knowledge 


For centuries, man has projected 
his mind into the mysterious reaches 
of outer space. He has asked himself 
many questions about Earth’s sister 
planets—but has never been able to 
find answers. For man’s eyes have not 
been able to keep pace with his curi- 
osity. 

* * * 


But soon it may be possible for 
him to obtain answers to some of his 
questions. For science has now pro- 
vided a fabulous “eye” with which 
man can probe much farther into the 
vastness of space than he has ever 
been able to reach. The 200-inch 
telescope now being installed at the 
observatory atop Mt. Palomar, Cali- 
fornia, is twice as large as the largest 
previously built—that at the Mt. Wil- 
son observatory. The Mt. Wilson tele- 
scope itself has photographed stars 
500 million light years distant—and 
light travels 6 trillion miles a year. 

Picture then the capacity of this 
new, twice-as-large “eye” to stare into 
the outer reaches of the universe to 
make it unfold some of its secrets. It 
has been predicted that this new tele- 
scope will bring the moon almost 
within arm’s reach; science is certain 
that it will help solve the riddle of 
Mars’ mysterious “canals.” 


* * * 


The construction of this huge 
disk—1675 feet in diameter and weigh- 
ing 14% tons—was a magnificent 
project, one to challenge the imagina- 
tion of the most inspired visionary. It 
is the result of 19 years of painstaking 
labor, and the expenditure of $6.5 
million. Special glass had to be used 
in making the disk; the first one 
proved to be defective and it was nec- 
essary to make another. 

The second disk was completed in 
1936; then followed years of pains- 
takingly careful polishing at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena. Finally last November it was 
completed. 

Elaborate precautions had to be 
taken for moving the disk safely 163 
miles to its destination atop Mt. Palo- 
mar. An escort of motorcycle police- 
men cleared the highway. Bridges and 
culverts had to be strengthened where 
necessary. The truck and its 16-wheel 
trailer bearing the huge “eye” had to 
crawl along at a snail’s pace. The 
precious disk was protected. with lay- 
ers of foam rubber, aluminum foil and 
paper. There was even a microphone 


Acme 


Mt. Palomar. For it, no Iron Curtain. 


inside the packing case to detect any 
undue vibrations that might threaten 
the invaluable piece of glass. 

The last stage of the journey was 
one to try the nerves of those who had 
worked so hard and so long on the 
project, for it was up a steep curving 
road to the top of a 6,000-foot-high 
mountain, through hail and clouds of 
fog. A skid could have wiped out 19 
years of laborious effort. Fortunately, 
no mishap occurred and the precious 
cargo reached its destination. 


* * * 


When the gigantic eye is final- 
ly focused on outer space, what will it 
see? Will it give man the answers to 
questions that have puzzled him for 
centuries—is the universe finite or in- 
finite?—is there an end to occupied 
space ?—if so, what lies beyond? 

But in the present state of the 
world, one could well question the value 
of trying to find the secrets of other 
worlds when man has not yet solved 
the secrets of this one. Why wonder 
whether other planets are inhabited 
when mankind has not yet learned 
how to live at peace with those in- 
habiting this planet? Why not turn 
the Mt. Palomar eye on the Iron Cur- 
tain, to see what lies beyond it, or 
better yet, what goes on in the minds 
of those perverse dictators who ap- 
- parently are willing to risk civilization 
with another world war? 
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GRACIOUS !! SIX OCLOCK-- 
POOR FIREBALL 


MMM! THAT WAS 
A FINE SUNDAY 
DINNER, GINGER - 
~YOU TAKE A 
NAP. I'LL 
WASH THE 
DISHES 


WELL GIVE SHOWS WE COULP GIVE 

IN GROCERY STORES ~ CROWDS OF FOLKS 

WHAT A WAY TO 
6 D TELL PEOPLE 
GRAPE:NUTS WITH AN ABOUT THE < 

ONE HAND! TU “i a4. (EXTRA ENERGY 
N\\ AND VITAMINS 
IN GRAPE:NUTS 
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BUT, GINGER, 
HOW WILL FOLKS 
FIND OUT HOW 


NOT YET, QUEEN~-. 
FIREBALL + YOU DO 'EM 
DID YOU WASH 
THOSE DISHES ? 





(Ms 7c 


Copyright 1948, General Foods Corp. 





To be continued — 


EVERYBODY OUGHT TO EAT A 
GOOD BALANCED BREAKFAST! WHAT 
ye wy COULD BE BETTER THAN FRUIT, 


GRAPE:NUTS, BUTTERED TOAST 
AND MILK / 







FOLKS - BESIDES TASTING WONDERFUL, 
SUGAROASTED GRAPE:NUTS CHARGE YOU 
WITH ENERGY AND NOURISHMENT==+ _ ie 
INCLUDE THEM IN YOUR BREAKFAST= Fat ggS> allie Seam 

AND YOULL STAY FULL _4%9 ... 2g 
parang 
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We’ll Make Fuel Conservation Survey of Your Home at No Cost 


FUEL-SAVING 


YEARS 
TO PAY 


3 


SHORT 


HOURS 


TO INSTALL 


OF. 


I 


WILLIAMS 


LO-MAT 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


I 


) 


listed under 


‘in classified phone book. Ask 


Call your Oil-O Matic dealer 


"Oil Burners 


YOU CAN SAVE UP TO 40% 


ON FUEL BILLS WITH Fuel 


for Free FUEL CONSERVATION SURVEY of 


Or 


no obligation. 


cost, 


No 
write factory, Bloomington, Illinois 


home. 


your 
ineering 


Conservation Eng 





| Between 


Ourselves 





An Edueator Speaks: In “More 
| Than Money” (Education, Mar. 24) 
| Pearl Buck’s criticism of American 
| schools contains more than a grain of 
truth, but is not new and is exaggerated 
far out of perspective. ... Your implica- 
tion that all schoolmen talk about at con- 
ventions is more money, and that the kids 
are all stealing money and beating dogs 
. is somewhat misleading. 
Perhaps we in Montana are behind 


discussing textbooks, teaching methods, 





| job. We really try to improve weak points 
and ask for money no oftener than néces- 
sary. We like to think ourselves typical 
of a small town school. 
Charles E. Hood, Superintendent of 
Schools, Big Sandy, Mont. 


That Yellow Trademark: There 
isn’t a butter manufacturer or farmer who 
| gives a hoot where, how, when and for 
what the margarine people sell their prod- 
uct providing they do not try to fool the 
public into believing it is butter. 


J. W. Felsh, Kenyon, Minn. 





e.e@ @ Why doesn’t oleo choose a col- 
or of its own? 
Arlie B. Goss, Barnet, Vt. 
¢ ¢ ¢ Why not color it pink or blue 
and sell it on its merits? . . 


Hollister L. Pease, Dexter, Minn. 


Leaders and Salaries: PATHFINDER 





the times. We sometimes get around to | 


and even the “for what.” We think our | 
| Big Sandy school is doing a fairly good | 





used to give us information on names of | 


the President, Cabinet members, Su- 
preme Court members, number of Con- 
gressmen and their salaries. Would you 
publish this once more, to be used by 8th 
grade pupils before their state test? 
Charles W. Hormell, 
Port Washington, Ohio. 
{President: Harry S. Truman ($75,000 a 
year); Cabinet ($15,000 each): Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall; Treasury, John 
W. Snyder; Defense, James V. Forrestal; At- 
torney General, Tom C. Clark; Postmaster 
General, Jesse M. Donaldson; Interior, Julius 
A. Krug; Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson; 
Commerce, W. Averell Harriman; Tabor, 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Supreme Court: 
Chief Justice, Fred M. Vinson ($25,500) ; 
Associates ($25,000), Hugo L. Black, Stanley 
F. Reed, Felix Frankfurter, William O. Doug- 
las, Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, Wiley 
B. Rutledge, Harold H. Burton. The 96 Sen- 


ators and 435 Congressmen each get $12,500 | 


plus a non-taxable allowance of $2,500 for 
expenses.— Ed. ] 


Dunkirk Aids Anzio: “Samaritan 
Town” (Nation, Mar. 10) states Worth- 
ington, Minn., is the first city to adopt a 
former enemy town. I believe my home 

| town of Dunkirk, N.Y., may have started 


THAN KEEP HAIR 
Loakisad benbomé; 


DOES LOTS MORE 






a? 


thin Spi bin 
pufovud among Frieda 


moot pueceadtul num 
Men! If you’re smart you'll surely 
want the extra benefits which Krem| 
Hair Tonic gives. A single appli- 
cation of Kreml keeps every lock 
of hair so neatly in place with 
that handsome, healthy-looking 


lustre girls admire so. But Kreml 
does lots more... 


tonic 





Use Kreml Daily—For Better-Groomed Hair— 
A More ‘Hygienic Scalp’ 


KREML 4442 


A product of R. B. Semler, Ine. 
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its program to aid Anzio, Italy, equally 
soon. Plans began in the summer of 1947 
and culminated in presentation of relief 
supplies to Italian officials Thanksgiving 
Day, 1947. 

Dunkirk also pioneered by helping 
Dunkerque, France, in the’ fall of 1946. 
This program led to the formation of the 
Dunkirk Society, a nuclear organization 
for the patterning of peace. It is now 
being studied by organizers of peace 
plans everywhere with a view to promot- 
ing friendlier relations in the world today. 

Wilmer D. Sharpe, Cassadaga, N.Y. 


Nature and the Southern: Seeing 
the picture of the train in “AuRoRa in 
Alaska” (Mar. 10), I thought your read- 
ers might be interested in a picture of one 
of our Diesel-powered coal trains emerg- 





Southern Railway 


Natural tunnel. Southern’s train goes 
under Virginia mountains, 


~ 


ing from Natural Tunnel in southwest 
Virginia. I believe this is the only natural 
tunnel in the world used by a railroad. 
B. E. Young, Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D.C. 
{Natural Tunnel, logical route to south- 
west Virginia’s coal fields, is 100 feet high, 
100 to 175 feet wide. Including its amphi- 
theater and man-made Little Tunnel, it is 
1,557 feet long, was easily adapted to railroad 
use.—Ed.] 


Tops: My congratulations and 
thanks to you for “Kenney—No. 1 Air 
Strategist” (Mar. 24). Your picture fea- 
ture stories have been improving with 
each issue and this is the best yet. And 
may I add a word of praise for the ex- 
planatory charts showing the life cycle of 
our Air Force planes and SAC’s world 
network of bases. . . . These, combined 
with concise, well-written story material 
on a most timely subject represent the art 
of the modern newsmagazine at its best. 

Harvey Stephens, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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GET THIS SMASH HIT! 


plus ne of these BONUS books 


both for 25¢ and one 
POST'S 40% Bran Flakes box top! 


Don’t miss it! This strange story of terror and 
suspense is a best-selling book and a hit movie 
with dramatic Susan Peters in the leading 
role. Read it now—plus any one of the bonus 
books listed! For instance, you might choose 
‘Treasure Island,” one of the finest adventure 
stories your children could read. Yes! Now 
you can get two famous books for only 25¢ 
and a box top! 


This unusual offer is made to introduce you 
to the new Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. They’ve 
got a luscious new flavor, crisp new texture 
—and they’re just as good for you as ever! 
They’re America’s favorite ‘‘keep fit’’ cereal! 
Get a package of new Post’s Bran Flakes 
today. Send the box top with 25¢ in coin and 
the coupon below for your two exciting books. 


POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES, Box 260, Battie Creek, Michigan 















Be sure to select one 
of these BONUS books 


Treasure Island 

Mr. & Mrs. Cugat 

The Love Letters 

David Harum 

Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay 

Nevada 

Up Front 

Road to Folly 

Apartment in Athens 

Meet Me in St. Louis 













A Product 
of General 
Foods 


I enclose one box top from Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, any size, and 25¢ in coin, for 
which please send me ““The Sign of the Ram” and bonus book: 


(Write title of bonus book clearly) 


Name 





eS Ee EE EE en od 


City. 


Zone—___State 


This offer expires Sept. 15, 1948, and is good only in the U. S. A. and its territorial possessions. This coupon void in any 
state, territory, or municipality where prohibited, taxed, or otherwise restricted. Cash value 1/ rot. 








liver watch a Miracle 
in the Making ? 


T . 
Watch a freight train pounding past and 
you'll see a miracle in the making—the 

































miracle of American mass production. 

For it is the mass transportation pro- 
vided by freight trains which makes the 
miracle of mass production possible. Every 
day 20,000 of these workaday freights 
shuttle food, fuel, and raw materials to 
and from the four corners of the country. 
From the nation’s industrial plants they 
fan out all over America carrying a spark- 
ling variety of goods. 

The job these freight trains do staggers 
the imagination. They carry a traffic equiva- 
lent to moving more than a million tons 
of freight a mile every minute of the day 
and night. 

In doing this, the railroads today are 
paying wages and prices for the things 
they buy which average 75 per cent 
higher than before the war...while the 
average pay they get for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile has gone up less than 
half that much. 

So the next time you see a freight train 
pounding past, remember that tokeepon 
providing the low-cost mass transpor- 
tation on which the miracle of Amer- 

ican mass production depends, 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to keep their plant 
and equipment abreast of 
the needs of the nation. 


ON 6. D.L. 
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Pathfinder 
Mason. He abhors unnecessary legalism. 


When the merchants of America 
must all talk like Government lawyers, 
life will be most complicated. Advertise- 
ments will look like The Federal Register 
and will be read about as frequently.— 
Lowell Mason, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner. 


There are few known instances of 
murder or assault among men who spend 
their days killing animals for human con- 
sumption. They live with blood and vio- 
lence all the time, but they hate it. They 
are the gentlest lot of men on earth.— 
Henry B. Sell, meat packing company 
executive. 


America still believes itself to be 
fabulously rich and prosperous. Actually, 
it is going the way of Babylon, Greece 
and Rome.—Fairfield Osborn, in “Our 
Plundered Planet.” 


The truck driver, the stevedore 
and the short order cook are using Eng- 
lish that probably will be standard with 
educated people 50 years from now.- 
Prof. Norman Lewis, College of the City 
of New York. 


When we select a vice-president, the 
chances are almost one in three that we 
are selecting a future President.—Nash 
K. Burger, author. 

There should be a law against do- 
ing research dealing exclusively with sex. 
—Helen Judy Bond, head of Department 
of Home Economics, Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


Many of the people who are loudly 
demanding anti-discrimination legislation 
based on race, creed, color or national 
origin are still backing discrimination in 
employment based on union membership. 
As an example, they are demanding elim- 
ination of the poll tax while advocating 
compulsory unionism which amounts to 
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an industrial poll tax on the more basic 


right to work and earn a living.—C. E. ee s ° . il 
Wilson, president, General Motors Corp. fs winning smule 


turns an idea into a career— 
who burned me.—Adolphe Menjou, film 


= he smile that wins 
|g deed zn he ch 1S the Pepsodent Smile! 


recorded in their journals that the scien- 
tist, Berthelet, had said: “Within a cen- 

) tury, we'll know about the atom. Then 
God will come down with his white beard, 
swinging a bunch of keys and say, ‘Clos- 
ing time, gentlemen.’ ”—Harry .Elmer 
Barnes, historian. 


Those Commies stop at nothing. 
One of them called me a “man of dubious 
distinction,” which was probably true 
enough but it was the guy who said it 


You can’t put a $4 billion prepared- 
ness program on top a $614 billion for- 
eign recovery program without a very 
strong inflationary push. It’s a sobering 
situation.—Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Presi- 
dential Economic Adviser. 


The U.S. has developed a weapon 
more potent than the atomic bomb—the 
greatest killer of human beings ever 
known. It is the ‘radioactive cloud.’ I’m 
in favor of using this cloud before be- 
coming a slave to another nation.—Glenn 
L. Martin, aircraft builder. 


We are drifting from pillar to post, 
and if we would avert war Secretary Mar- 
shall must be replaced without delay.— 


Rep. Harold Knutson (R.-Minn.). 


The well meaning fool who per- 
sists in going to work with an acute and 
contagious virus infection is a real men- 
ace to any community.—Dr. Edward J. 
Steiglitz, Washington, D.C. 








. 


The heroes of the Westerns had 
better hang up their sweet gee-tars and 


Marjorie Groat, Career-wife, is first to wear 
the latest fashions in Madison, Wisconsin —it’s her 


dust off those six-shooters again. The kids 
have started to thumb their noses at the 
heroes who stop to sing while chasing a 


job! Marjorie was a freshman at the University of 
Minnesota when she met Bill . . . and wedding bells 
ended her school days. When they settled in Madi- 


son, Marjorie decided that **Manchester’s,”” one of 
the leading department stores, needed a fashion 
modeling staff. The store management agreed. Now 
Marjorie’s winning smile is very much in evidence 
as she trains new models, plans and appears in 
fashion shows. It’s a Pennines Smile! ‘ always 
use Pepsodent,” Marjorie says. “‘It’s the best tooth 
paste ve found for brightening teeth!” 


Ins 3 to iT over any other tooth paste! 


People all over America agree with Marjorie 
Groat. New Pepsodent with [rium is their 
3-to-1 favorite for brighter smiles! Just re- 
cently, families from coast to coast com- 
pared delicious New Pepsodent with the 


villain. —Barbara Hale, actress. 








tooth paste they were using at home. By 
an average of 3 to 1, they said New Pepso- 
dent tastes better, makes breath cleaner 
and teeth brighter than any other tooth 
paste they tried! 





For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent 
twice a day —see your dentist twice a year! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


International 


Hale. She abhors panty-waist heroes. 
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New Dodge ‘“Pilot-House” cabs 
give you nearly 200 square inches 
more windshield area than other 
standard truck cabs! You get 
tremendously increased vision . . . 
in all directions. Windshields and 
windows are higher and wider. 
Available are new rear quarter 
windows that add still more to 
vision and safety ... and vent 


wings for controlled ventilation. 





CAA 


Comfort? Riding is believing! New 
and better weight distribution, 
wider tread axles and longer springs 
give a marvelous new ‘cushioned 
ride.” “‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats give the 
kind of seat cushion you want— 
“‘soft,”’ ““medium,”’ or “‘firm’”’... 
controlled by a convenient lever. 
Seven full inches of seat adjust- 
ment provide the right legroom for 
every driver. All-season comfort is 
yours, too, with “All-Weather 
Ventilation” an ingenious 
combination of truck heater, de- 
froster vents, vent windows, and 
fresh air intake. Yes, take a ride 
.. . for riding is believing! 


EASE 


You can turn these new trucks in 
much smaller circles— park or back 
up to loading docks with greater 
ease. This is due to a new type of 
steering design, with shorter wheel- 
bases that accommodate full-size 
bodies. Front axles have been moved 
back and engines forward. This 
added weight on front axles gives 
much better weight distribution! 








With all these new advantages, you 
get a truck that fits your job, that 
saves you money. That is because 
every unit of every Dodge truck, 


only Dodge builds 








PLENTY OF HEADROOM 


STEERING WHEEL... right 
in the driver’s lap. 


NATURAL BACK SUPPORT 
... adjustable for maximum 
comfort. 


PROPER LEG SUPPORT 
. under the knees where 
you need it. 


CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS... 
just like you have at home. 


6 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT ... with safe, convenient hand control. 


7 “AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS... . adjustable to weight of driver and road conditions. 


MAM DLE ts 


CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN ee 





CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


from engine to rear axle, is “‘Job-Rated”’ 
for economy, dependability, performance 
and long life. And remember . . . only 
Dodge builds ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks! 


"“SJob- Rated" trucks ! 


NEW 


DODGE 


Sob Raed” 
TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONGER 
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The Cover. A _ pioneer in 
atomic energy, Dr. Walter Henry 
Zinn has been studying the behavior 
of atoms since 1933. In the Argonne 
National Laboratory near Chicago, 
he directs research which may 
change all our futures. Read The 
Men Who Know the Atom Best, page 
20. 


* 4 x 


Next Issue. A Hindu boy who 
started out at 10 to be an animal 
trainer has reached the top at 37. 
Millions will see him and his cats 
under the Ringling Big Top this 
summer. His phenomenal story will 
be told in Damoo: Maestro of the 
Big Cats in the May 5 issue. 
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Quiz. Can scientists tell how many 
fish there are in the sea? 
(See Science Goes Fishing, p. 


51.) 
How do national radio networks ad- 
just schedules when half the 


country goes on daylight time? 
(See Summer Clocktime, p. 53.) 
What can children do to 
their teeth from decay? 
(See Fewer Cavities, p. 40.) 


protect 


What chance does a “blue baby” 
have of survival? 
(See Now Some Grow Up, p. 
10.) 

Who gets up earlier—Congressmen 


or lobbyists? 

(See How Early Bird, p. 19.) 
When does voteless Washington get 

a chance to vote? 

(See Washington Votes, p. 19.) 
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Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


James H. Duff, Governor 
Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 
Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Please send me free maps and literature about 
Pennsylvania's vacation highlights. Dept. F-14-'48 
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INFORMED OBSERVERS, IN AND OUT OF GOVERNMENT, are talking of a $50 billion 





budget within the next few years, with two-fifths for the military. 

WITH SUCH ASTRONOMICAL FIGURES and more deficit-—financing in prospect, there is 
mounting demand for the Government to accept more advice from industry 
to avoid wasteful spending-—heretofore accepted as an inescapable part 
of huge defense outlays. 


ACTUALLY, THERE IS LITTLE FEAR of a "planned war" in the near future, but prep— 
aration is necessary for an unplanned one. Much of the war talk is 
designed to develop public support for necessary preparedness, and the 
military is naturally taking advantage of the scare-psychology to get 
quickly what otherwise would take a long time. 

REVIVAL OF MILITARY LEND-LEASE, patterned largely after World War II, will be 
an early move in tightening U.S. defenses. 


RUSSIA'S NEXT MANEUVER may be establishment of an "independent German republic" 
in Russian-occupied Germany under Gen. Friedrich Von Paulus, leader of 
the Moscow-trained "Free German Committee." 


WASHINGTON OPTIMISM OVER THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS has mounted substantially. 
Intelligent diplomatic counter-action, plus passage of ERP, has cut 
Communist chances of winning control of the Government on or after 


Apr. 18. 
BUT THAT BRINGS ON A NEW DANGER. Look for Red-engineered rioting in industrial 














THE AIR FORCE, HAVING SOLD ITSELF TO CONGRESS, is now caught in another squeeze 


—-likelihood of radical changes in warplane designs in the next 12 
months would mean big waste in any huge sums obligated now. 


look for a campaign to persuade him to accept second place on the GOP 
ticket--to take him away from the Democrats. 


SPEAKER JOE MARTIN JR., IS LOSING MUCH OF HIS "DARK HORSE" standing and is 


being listed by GOP Congressmen as among the top prospects for the 
Presidential nomination. 











patiently for ailing Phil Murray to step aside as head man of the CIO 
and let him take over. If Murray holds on too long, Reuther may 
choose to wreck the strife-torn CIO by moving his union bodily over to 
the AFL. 


HAROLD STASSEN HAS FINALLY DECIDED TO DUMP SEN. BALL overboard. His candidate 


for the Senate will be Minnesota State Auditor Stafford King. 
THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE is already at work on basic revisions in tax 


laws to eliminate inequities. Events during the next six months will 
determine whether it will be converted into a revenue-increasing bill. 

ANTI-LYNCHING LEGISLATION will be used by Senate leaders as a "pilot train" for 
the civil rights program. Chosen as the bill easiest to get through, 
its fate will determine whether to attempt the rest. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN WILL ISSUE ORDERS SHORTLY wiping out all priorities on war 
surpluses after June 30, whether or not Congress accepts his request 
to liquidate the War Assets Administration. About the only thing left 
is real estate, which can't well be sold under the priority system. 

INFLATIONARY PRESSURES MAY SOON FORCE a general upward revision in property 
insurance rates, with automobile insurance taking the lead. 

AN ACROSS-THE-BOARD INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT SALARIES, including top levels to 


attract capable executives, now looks certain. 
CHANCES LOOK GOOD for Congress to adopt an Army-sponsored plan to set up a $150 
million fund to finance shipment of U.S. cotton and wool to Japan and 


Germany, for manufacture into textiles. These countries could export 
to non-U.S. markets. 
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Dual-Temp Home Freezer really quick-freezes 
at 15° below zero. Stores up to 70 lbs. of 
frozen food safely for months. A big home 
freezer right in your refrigerator! 
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Dual-Temp Moistrol . . - the drip tray that auto- 
matically empties itself. Many more out- 
standing features .. . see Dual-Temp at your 
Admiral dealer, today. 





ADMIRAL ELECTRIC RANGE 
America’s most beautiful electric range 
with simplified automatic cooking. Just 3 
controls to set... cooks while you're away! 
Large, flexible oven provides 17 different 
rack positions. Flex-O-Heat “no-skip” con- 
trols give the exact amount of heat needed. 


See the Admiral today! DUAL-TEMP Refrigerators 


Performance proved in over 200,000 kitchens! 
A ns! 
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Pass the Ammunition 


Hoffman gets first ERP shipments 


moving as Congress _ studies 


quick military expansion 


With a speedy flourish, Harry Tru- 
man signed the papers nominating Paul 
G. Hoffman, president of Studebaker 
Corp., as European aid administrator. 
Then he turned back to the reviewing 
stand to watch meager, scantily-equipped 
units of the world’s once-mightiest mili- 
tary force pass down Constitution Avenue 
in Army Day parade. 

Harry Truman knew the effort Hoff- 
man will direct—the $5.3 billion Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (U.S. 
agency to administer the Marshall Plan) 
—must succeed if the world is to have 
peace. The Senate obviously agreed. 
Promptly and unanimously, it confirmed 
the liberal-minded 56-year-old auto exec- 
utive’s appointment. 

The new administrator is a happy 
combination of astute businessman and 
experienced organizer. During the war 
he served as chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development, including 
many of the nation’s top business leaders, 
and devoted to postwar planning. 

As Congress confirmed Hoffman, 16 
Senators tried an even bolder approach 
than ECA, introducing a bill to revise 
the U.N. with or without Russia. By 
curbing the veto and world armaments, 
they hoped to save the peace a worried 
nation tried desperately to preserve in 
other ways: 

1. Hoffman immediately bought $21 
million worth of relief supplies for Italy, 
France, Greece, Austria and The Nether- 
lands. This might tip the scales for de- 
mocracy in the Italian election on Sun- 
day, Apr. 18. 

2. President Truman asked Congress 
for $2.3 billion to expand aircraft pro- 
duction; $100 million to increase the size 
of the merchant marine; $500 million 
more for the Export-Import Bank to fi- 
nance “economic development” in Latin 
America. Congress promptly gave defense 
measures top priority. 

3. Congress still shied away from 
universal military training but warmed 
up to a revived draft (probably covering 
all men from 19 to 26 unless they served 
a year or more in World War II) and a 
70-group Air Force. 

4. The President clamped a 30-day 
ban on sale of surplus war plants. 

5. From behind closed-door confer- 
ences of top military planners came word 
of “Operation Avalanche”—a total war 
plan, now ready, under which every ma- 
jor Russian city would be hit simul- 
taneously with atomic bombs. 
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. International 
Atlas. ECA and the world were placed in 
Hoffman’s hands. (SEE: Pass . . .) 


6. The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee announced a bill to make 
Communist Party membership a _ con- 
spiracy against the government. 

Steady Pace. On every side there 
was a quickening of action, a growing 
unity of will and effort. The Russians 
might well take notice. 


Nebraska Free-For-All 


Harold Stassen, for two years a 
standing joke with party professionals, 
was suddenly a major contender for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 

By two whopping primary victories 
—Wisconsin and Nebraska—Minnesota’s 
41-year-old ex-governor had staked out 
his claim. In Wisconsin April 6 he took 
19 delegates to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s 8, and completely blanked New 
York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. A week 
later in Nebraska he led a field of seven 
with a vote topping the combined totals 
rolled up by Dewey and Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R.-Ohio), who trailed a bad third. 

Actually, Nebraska was only a pop- 
ularity contest. The state’s 15 convention 
delegates will go to Philadelphia un- 
pledged and free to vote as they please. 
By custom they will stick with Stassen on 
the first ballot, may bolt thereafter. To 
date the actual tally of pledged delegates 
nationwide shows Dewey in front with 
118, Stassen second with 46 (he claims 
300), Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.- 


Mich.) third with 41, and MacArthur 8. 
Shades of Willkie. More impor- 
tant than pledges was the powerful psy- 
chological tide which was beginning to 
run for Stassen this week. As his band- 
wagon picked up steam, he was begin- 
ning to arouse a little of the old-time- 
religion fervor which surrounded the late 
Wendell Willkie. Confidently he headed 
for Ohio’s May 4 primary, where he has 
entered 23 delegates in a direct challenge 
to Taft. A total of 53 delegates will be 
elected. Stassen backers say it will be a 
major victory if he takes 10 of them. 

Vandenberg’s fourth place in Ne- 
braska was not a true reflection of his 
standing as a possible compromise can- 
didate. He had avoided all political ac- 
tivity, urged Nebraskans to vote for some- 
body else. Nonetheless, talk of a Vanden- 
berg-Stassen ticket (in case Stassen 
missed first place) increased. 

Lull. For Harry Truman, the fort- 
night (which marked his third anniver- 
sary in the White House) passed without 
major political buffeting. Ten Maine 
Democratic delegates pledged themselves 
to his nomination. An ]1-state midwestern 
conference strove to restore party har- 
mony. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, still 
being boomed as a Truman substitute, 
reiterated that he “meant every word” of 
his Jan. 23 letter withdrawing as a candi- 
date. 

Once more third party candidate 
Henry Wallace sternly denied he would 
withdraw, as his supporters called a na- 
tional convention July 24-25 in Philadel- 
phia. And the U.S. Communist Party 


launched a membership recruiting cam- 
paign among Wallace followers. 
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Stassen. A Wisconsin victory smile .. . 
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Open Water 


The Coast Guard had done its job 
well. 

A week ahead of last year’s schedule, 
freighters were moving on the Great 
Lakes. Their highways had been ham- 
mered out by the Mackinaw, world’s larg- 
est ice-breaker (290 feet), her sister 
ships, the North Wind and the East Wind, 
and an auxiliary fleet of buoy-tenders and 
harbor cutters. 

The Lake Superior season officially 
opened last week-end as three ore car- 
riers out of Marquette, Mich., and Two 
Harbors, Minn., nosed into Ohio ports to 
dump 30,000 tons of precious iron ore. 

Priority Cargo. Urgency prodded 
Coast Guard efforts: Ore supplies in 
Lake Erie ports are at their lowest point 
in 30 years. According to the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., a U.S. Steel subsidiary 
which operates the largest inland fleet in 
the world (62 vessels), the stockpile is 
down to 15 million tons, 20% below 
“what is considered the required mini- 
mum.” 

Operators hoped to match last year’s 
haul of 77.8 million tons carried by the 
lakes’ total fleet of 250 ships. They knew, 
however, that one major obstacle still 
remained: John L. Lewis. Nearly all the 
ships are coal-burners. 


Lewis’ Let-Down 


Henry Styles Bridges is a_ blond, 
lobster-loving Senator of 49 who smiles a 
crooked smile and votes straight Repub- 
lican. He began his career by milking his 
way through college with a 15¢-an-hour 
farm job. And he climaxed it Monday 
morning by milking a coal strike settle- 
ment out of John L. Lewis. 

Named third trustee of the miners’ 
$32 million welfare fund last Saturday, 
the New Hampshire lawmaker persuaded 
fellow-trustee Lewis to soften his de- 
mands for fund-financed old age pen- 
sions. At a 55-minute meeting Monday, 





Bridges overrode operator trustee Ezra 
Van Horn, voting with Lewis to give $100 
monthly to 62-year-old miners with 20 
years’ service after May 28, 1946. 

Just as “voluntarily” as they had 
walked out Mar. 15, some 400,000 coal 
diggers began streaming back into the 
pits Tuesday morning. Only in western 
Pennsylvania were the miners slow in 
responding to Lewis’ “Pensions granted 

. agreement honored” telegram. 

Toll. Four idle weeks had cost the 
average miner about $300 pay, halted a 
third of the nation’s trains, caused layoffs 
of more than 200,000 men in other indus- 
tries. It had irretrievably lost better than 
two million tons of steel, 215,000 new 
cars and trucks. 

For trustee House 


Bridges and 


Speaker Joseph W. Martin (who rigged 
Bridges’ appointment), the strike settle- 
ment put feathers in caps they might soon 
toss in the Presidential ring. 

Gamble. But Lewis’ troubles were 
not over. His failure to heed an earlier 
end-the-strike Government injunction had 
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... was no broader than Dewey’s hopes of a Nebraska comeback (SEE: Free-for-all) 
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Compromise. Bridges’ plan satisfied Lewis, irritated Van Horn. (SEE: Let-Down) 


won him a citation for contempt of court. 
As Federal Judge Alan Goldsbor- 
ough ordered Lewis’ contempt trial to 
begin at 10 A.M., Wednesday, the mine 
worker chief could only hope his back- 
to-work suggestion would temper the 
court’s decision. His brush with this same 
Goldsborough 18 months ago had cost 
Lewis and his union $710,000 in fines. 
Tactics. Even as the strike eased, 
gloomy prophets forecast another Lewis 
walkout in July. If his miners now stay 
at work 80 days or more, Lewis can claim 
immunity from another Taft-Hartley in- 
junction—and might get away with it. 


Skyward Dollars 


On the rebound, inflation threatened 
new worry for an already jittery nation. 

In a sober warning last Saturday, 
the President’s chief economic doctors 
proposed to fight pain with pain: New, 
higher taxes plus new, tougher controls 
to prevent new and deadlier price rises. 

Cures. Specifically, Truman’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers urged adoption 
of standby price controls and rationing, 
curbs on credit, raw material allocations 
and a bond drive. To relieve an expected 
labor shortage, they recommended expan 
sion of the U.S. Employment Service. 

A few days before, House Banking 
Committee chairman Jesse Wolcott had 
confidently pooh-poohed need for addi- 
tional controls at this time. Other Con- 
gressmen weren't so certain, aware that 
price headaches had worsened since last 
month. Then, shrinking exports, growing 
unemployment and leveled-off farm prices 
had fostered false hopes that inflation 
had ended. 

Fearsome cause of new inflation wor- 
ries was the same red-headed monster 
that shakes all other national issues— 
relations with Russia. Congress seemed 
willing now to add $3 billion to the $11 
billion national defense budget. Govern- 
ment purchases with this money, and $5 
billion in ERP funds, would strain the 
nation’s purse and supply of goods. 

Result would be shortages and higher 
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prices on everything that’s short. At De- 
troit auctions last fortnight, in a preview 
of things to come, used car prices rose by 
as much as $500. 

Adding psychological willies to in- 
flation jitters, dozens of big companies 


chose late March and April to report 


1947 boom-business—Grevhound | traffic 
up 7% over 1946’s record high. Philco 


sales up 86%, Sears Roebuck’s up 23%. 
Many firms’ profits indicated new infla- 
tion-dangerous wage demands. 

At Rochester, men’s suit-makers pre- 
dicted 3.5% higher fall prices. At San 
Francisco, butter churned upward four 
times in a week to 96¢ a pound. One en- 
couraging note, however, was an Agricul- 
ture Department prediction of the na- 
tion’s fifth billion-bushel wheat crop. 
Perhaps food prices at least would stay 
within reason. 


Oh, Pioneers! 


There is no land office business in 
lunar real estate. 

Firmly and prosaically, the Interior 
Department, which administers the Gov- 
ernment’s public land grant laws, last 
week turned down a bid of two young 
Pennsylvanians for a homesteading claim 
to the moon. 

Apparently anticipating the begin- 
ning of interplanetary travel, Robert D. 
Eaton and Charles W. Honhold, Sewick- 
ley, Pa., petitioned the land office for title 
to the moon and “all the rights and privi- 
leges” that are normally granted home- 
steaders. 

No Soap. But the land office raised 
two still unsurmountable obstacles: (1) 
U.S. sovereignty over the area in question 
has never been established. (2) To vali- 
date their claim, the applicants under the 
law must “inspect the area sought in per- 
son and submit an affidavit as to their 
personal familiarity with the character of 
the land applied for.” 

For a clincher, the department in- 
formed the petitioners it had no land 
office in the vicinity, and no plans to 
establish one. 
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Bundles from heaven. Soon theyll get numbers before names. (SEE: Numbers) 


Numbers for Babies 


When old-time, pre-atomic age fic- 
tion writers wanted to shoot the works on 
futuristic fantasy, their simplest device 
was to abandon names such as John and 
Mary and introduce dialogue like: 

“Will you be mine, X-167?” 

The U.S. moved a tiny step toward 
such an H. G. Wellsian world last week 
with the disclosure of plans for a uni- 
form, nationwide, serial number identifi- 
cation system for every baby born after 
midnight, Dec. 31, 1948. 

Once rejected by the Census Bureau 
during New Deal days as “hardly in 
keeping with our manner of life,” the 
plan is now sponsored by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Future babies’ numbers 
will follow them through life for social 
security, military, vital statistics and iden- 
tity purposes. 

Eleven Digits. Serial numbers will 
start with “1” for the U.S. (Canada is al- 
ready using “2”), followed by two num- 
bers representing the state (Montana, for 


International 


Waiting. Europe’s homeless look to the U.S. for a place of refuge. (SEE: Hope) 
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example, will be “25”). Six more num- 
bers will complete the serial, indicating 
the county and the numerical order in 
which the baby was born in the county. 

Public Health officials say this 
amounts simply to better coordination ot 
the birth certificate numbering done now 
by most states. 

They scoff at the rumor that all 
serial numbers will be filed in Washing- 
ton for Federal use. But they admit the 
Government wi!l be able to get a line on 
anyone, through his number, by calling 
on state officials for help. 

However, heads of families planning 
future additions needn’t throw away their 
name books. There’ll still be plenty of 
use for the old-fashioned John and Mary. 


New Hope for D.P.’s 


A small ray of light broke through 
the clouds this week for Europe’s home- 
less, some 1.3 million of whom are in dis- 
placed persons camps. After months of 
public discussion, the Senate began to 
debate a plan to admit 100,000 D.P.’s 
during the next two years. 

As drafted by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, the bill requires that half the 
immigrants be farm workers, and that all 
be employable. Half of the visas would be 
issued to D.P.’s from countries “annexed 
by a foreign power” (Russia), thus bene- 
fiting citizens of the Baltic states and 
western Poland. No provision is made for 
government transportation. 

Bar the Reds. Another bill to ad- 
mit 200,000 refugees, introduced by Rep. 
Frank Fellows (R.-Me.), is before the 
House Judiciary Committee. Besides re- 
strictions like those of the Senate bill. 
the measure would carefully screen out 
Communists. 

Some members—among them Sen. 
J. Howard McGrath (D.-R. L.), chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee- 
hope to give even more D.P.’s the green 
light. The U.S. was built by immigrants. 
they say, and should continue in its tradi- 
tional role as a haven for refugees.’ Still 
another group is opposed to the bill on 
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the ground that it would increase compe- 
tition for jobs, take needed housing and 
add to minority problems. 


Isacson: Stay-at-Home 


Around the State Department, Ruth 
Shipley is known affectionately as a 
“tough old gal” who runs the passport 
division. Ruthless Ruth runs out anyone 
who meddles in her rubber stamp do- 
main. Last week, she even gave the Bronx 
cheer to a Bronx Congressman. 

Rep. Leo Isacson, newly-elected New 
York American Laborite and protege of 
Henry Wallace, had asked her for a pass- 
port to visit Paris and Palestine. It was a 
routine request except for one thing— 
Isacson planned to attend a bright pink 
aid-the-Greek-guerillas conference in the 
French capital. 

Uh-Uh! Mrs. Shipley frowned. State 
Department counselor “Chip” Bohlen 
frowned too. Finally, acting secretary of 
state Robert Lovett joined the frowning, 
followed up with a firm “No Passport.” 

A neatly typed letter informed Isac- 
son that his visit would not “be in the in- 
terests of the . . . United States.” It was 
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Isacson. The State Department squelched 
his travel plans. (SEE: Stay-At-Home) 


the first time, Mrs. Shipley said, that 
State had denied a Congressman a pass- 
port. 

Meanwhile, the two-fisted lady also 
denied The Daily Worker's A. B. Magil 
permission to visit Palestine. But this 
time there was a squawk. From Geneva, 
where an international conference on 
press freedom was meeting, U.S. delegate 
William Benton protested that the action 
violated at home what U.S. newsmen 
were demanding abroad. 

Magil got his passport. But, pending 
the formation of an international agency 
to protect third party Congressmen, Isac- 
son seemed doomed to stay home. 
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The Mid-South Moves Ahead 
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Pioneers. Middle South leaders pledged progress. The Mississippi . . 


A BRASS canister splashed into the 
“Old Miss” last week near Green- 
ville, Mississippi. Onlookers aboard 
launches hoped it might sink to the 
precise spot where—406 Aprils before 
—Spanish soldiers had buried ex- 
plorer Hernando De Soto. 

As a symbol of 20th century pio- 
neering, the canister might betoken 
something important to the people of 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 
The parchment scroll it contained 
pledged these states to a vigorous pro- 
gram their leaders had agreed upon 
in Greenville, including more public 
health centers in rural areas, better 
housing in cities, bigger lures for 
tourists and industries, more soil con- 
servation on farms. When the tri-state 
governors meet next month, they hope 
to bundle all these aims into an inte- 
grated, continuing Middle South de- 
velopment organization. 

Priming. To start work, four 
utility companies promised $100 mil- 
lion for new power equipment by 
1949’s end. With this, they hope to 
prove that private enterprise, operat- 
ing with private capital, can do a bet- 
ter job than the “glamorous” TVA. 
Nowhere was there even a whispered 
plea for Federal help. 

Even Yankee newsmen were im- 





pressed as promoters cited Govern- 
ment figures proving that in six years 
Middle South retail sales had jumped 
144%, per capita income 149%, fac- 
tory output 168%. They learned that 
Arkansas produces 94% of the con- 
tinent’s bauxite (aluminum ore), has 
dozens of new plants like American 
Can’s at Fort Smith. 

Blind Spots. Like all such pro- 
motions, Greenville’s overlooked a few 
significant blocks to progress. There 
was little mention, for instance, of 
freight rates which handicap South- 
ern industry. (For example, to send 
100 pounds of textiles 808 miles from 
Shreveport, La., to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
costs $3.13; over the 808 miles from 
Holyoke, Mass., to Cincinnati, cost of 
a similar shipment is only $2.54.) 

Even allowing for obstacles, the 
Mid-South seemed sure to go places. 
Apparently believing so too, Massa- 
chusetts’ Lt. Gov. Arthur W. Coolidge 
charged “Bilbo belt banjo-strummers” 
with “robbing northern Peter to pay 
southern Paul.” 


Tuesday, Louisiana Commerce 
Board chief Walter Cunningham 


snapped back: “If a man once had a 
chance to leave that country [Massa- 
chusetts] and see what we had, he'd 
never want to go back.” 


- a 
Calvert, Whitlock & Williams 
. swallowed the pledge, but its economic and social aims would live on. 
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Crime: Ups and downs from 1946 to 1947 


Crime marches farmward. Last year, the number of rural offenses jumped while 


Crime on the Farm 


“Don’t let that country air fool you, 
daughter. The farm is a very wicked 
place.” 

Such may soon be the warning many 
a city mother will serve on her apartment- 
bred offspring. For crime blackjacks its 
way to the country on the heels of metro- 


politan crackdowns on tinhorns and 
thugs. 
Last week, FBI totaled its 1947 


crime figures to catch rural areas with 
their offenses up 7.1% over 1946. Even 
on a crime-per-capita basis, it showed 
murder and rape more prevalent in the 
haystack regions. Meanwhile, crime went 
down more than 5% in the “evil” cities. 

Social Problem. The FBI was hard 
pressed to explain. But Texas Christian 
University professor Austin Porterfield 
blamed the rural crime increase on social 
and financial maladjustment. His 10-year 
study, he said, showed that social well- 
being is greatest—and crime lowest—in 
the big industrialized states. 

One obvious complication is the fact 
that many crimes listed as “rural” occur 
in the suburbs of metropolitan areas, but 
technically outside city limits. 

Sheriffs would probably still go slow 
in asking farmers to bolt their doors at 
night. For they could still brag that per- 
capita robbery and auto theft were almost 
70% lower than in the city. 


Planning for Farmers 


Most U.S. farmers were too busy this 
week to pay much attention to what was 
going on in the high-ceilinged Senate 
Agriculture Committee room. But wher- 
ever men planted and harvested, decisions 
reached there would be felt. 

After months of hearings and years 
of argument, Congress was getting down 
to work on the job of modernizing the 
Government’s long-range farm program. 
It was none too soon because wartime 
legislation will expire Dec. 31. Farm-state 
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Congressmen want to get a new plan 
through before the present session ends. 

Old Law. Included in the expiring 
laws are complicated parity formulas 
(which tie together Government loan 
value of farm crops and farmers’ produc- 
tion costs) and price supports for major 
products. Support prices now average 
90% of parity; without new legislation 
they would fall back to the 52-to-75% 
authorized in the last permanent farm bill 
passed in 1938. 

Government crop loans would be 
stabilized at 75% of parity under a new 
bill introduced by Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R.-Vt.), chairman of a subcommittee 
which did preliminary spadework. 

Aiken’s bill would also consolidate 
agricultural research and soil conserva- 
tion activities under one boss and estab- 
lish a nine-man “National Agricultural 
Council” to advise the Agriculture De- 
partment and Congress on farm problems. 





Acme 


Exhumed. Rep. Lucas (R), signer 218 
helps move Rivers’ bill. (SEE: Oleo) 





20.7% 
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city crookedness dropped. (SEE: Crime) 


Much of the control over farm programs 
would be given to the states. 

“One thing this bill does not do,” 
Aiken emphasized, “is to insure farmers 
a profit. All it insure them 
against disasters.’ 

Anderson’s View. With this objec- 
tive Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, first witness, agreed. But, said 
Anderson, the proposed bill would place 
too much power in local hands. He also 
asked continuation and expansion of his 
authority to support prices on any farm 
commodity at any level when public in- 
terest demands. 

“We firmly believe,” he said, “that 
the national farm programs must be car- 
ried out under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; hence, it is essential 
that he direct the activities and functions 
of the councils, committees and associa- 
tions in connection with such program.” 


does is 
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Oleo—Up Again 


The nine-lived oleo cat was back 
yowling on the steps of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this week. 

Two weeks after the butter-minded 
House Agriculture Committee thought it 
had buried (16 to 10) a bill by Rep. 
Rivers (D.-S.C.) to repeal Federal taxes 
on oleomargarine, the measure was pulled 
out of the committee and tossed before 
the House. A majority (218 members) 
signed a petition discharging the commit- 
tee from further consideration of the bill. 

Chances. Debate will open next 
Monday, Apr. 26. Freshman Rep. E. A. 
Mitchell (R.-Ind.) who successfully _pi- 
loted the discharge drive, says the House 
will pass the bill “without any trouble.” 
Older heads, aware that House members 
sometimes sign discharge petitions but 
vote against bills, were not so sure. 

In any event, the friends of butter 
were hopeful they could count on the 
Senate. A pressing schedule may bury 
the bill in the upper house—in spite of 
leaders’ promises of action. Even if it 
comes up, it can be talked to death. 
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How Early Birds? 


Who are the hardest working people 
in Washington? Does a Congressman put 
in a longer, more gruelling day than a 
Cabinet member? Or do lobbyists cover 
more ground than either of them? 

Significant clues to the answers were 

‘found last week in a revealing new poll. 
The statistics came from experts—tele- 
phone switchboard operators in Washing- 
ton’s leading hotels, whose unpleasant 
daily duty it is to get thousands of bed- 
ridden bigwigs off to work on time. 

The plug-pushing pundits were asked 


two simple questions: (1) Who gets up. 


early? (2) How early? 

The answers revealed these facts: 

e @ Congressmen, Cabinet officers 
and diplomats (foreign and domestic) 
sleep the latest. They roll out, on the 
average, between 8 and 8:30 a.m. Possi- 
ble conclusions: (1) They are the laziest 
people in Washington. (2) They are the 
hardest-working. (Le., they work all 
night, hence need to sleep later.) 

e e Visiting businessmen and labor 
union delegates get started a little earlier 
—generally between 7:30 and 8 a.m. Pos- 
sible conclusion: They want to get a head 
start on the Congressmen. 

e e Visiting farm organization men 
ask, as a rule, to be called at 7 a.m., often 
are already up when the phone rings. 
Conclusion: Ask any farmer. 

e @ Earliest risers of all are the 
thousands of Washington sightseers. Most 
of these are on vacation, don’t get any 
work done at all, don’t want to. Possible 
conclusion: Maybe this poll wasn’t a 
very smart idea in the first place. 


Washington Votes 


Voteless Washington sits on the side- 
line in November, but it at least helps 
choose the candidates the rest of the na- 
tion votes for. 

In the Capital’s only election, three 
Republicans and six Democrats will be 
chosen as delegates to their national con- 
ventions, Strictly party affairs, the pri- 
maries aren’t recognized by Congress, 
which runs the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment through three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Worth Winning. But they are rec- 
ognized by the party conventions, where 
close contests like those apparently shap- 
ing up make every delegate’s vote im- 
portant. 

Democrats can express a preference 
when they vote, and party officials think 
they'll string along with President Tru- 
man. All Republicans can do is vote for 
precinct delegates to a “state convention” 
which selects the national delegates. 

For the voter, the procedure is rela- 
tively simple. He registers on the date set 
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Pathfinder 
Starter. The Statler’s Virginia Worsham 
gets ’em up on time. (SEE: How Early) 


by his party central committee, declares 
himself to be a party member aged 21 or 
over who doesn’t vote elsewhere. 

But in spite of the demand for “Votes 
for Washington,” officials estimate that 
somewhere between “a few hundred” and 
“several thousand” out of the Capital’s 
861,000 population will take the trouble. 


No Smell, No Cherries 


In Traverse Bay, Mich., American 
cherry trees bear fruit and smell good. 

Around Washington’s fanied Tidal 
Basin, Japanese cherry trees don’t bear 
fruit and don’t smell at all. 

Hardly anybody goes to Traverse 
Bay just to see the cherry trees. 

As many as 150,000 tourists annually 
flock to the Tidal Basin, spend an esti- 
mated $25 million in Washington stores. 

Last week this proved too much for 
one visiting Traverse Bay cherry-grower. 


Moneymaker. Mint director Ross 


appraises a new 


Tourists, he exploded indignantly, should 
“forget this foreign hocus-pocus and talk 
American.” His trees, he thought, were 
twice as good. 


Better Half 


The nation soon will get a new 50¢ 
piece—thanks to a grandmother. 

The grandmother is agile, attractive 
Nellie Tayloe Ross; one-time governor of 
Wyoming. For 15 years she has run the 
U.S. Mint—its first woman director. 

Toward the end of World War II, 
Mrs. Ross decided the half dollar had 
worn thin artistically. Why not, she 
mused, get rid of the eagle and make the 
Liberty Bell tails, Benjamin Franklin 
heads? 

She checked her calendar. The eagle 
design was 25 years old in 1941—so the 
law would allow a new one. Sculptor 
John Sinnock (who has since died) went 
to work. From the mold he made, Phila- 
delphia and Denver mints will soon mass- 
produce millions of shiny “Franklin 
halves.” 

Small Change. Millions don’t both- 
er Mrs. Ross half as much as pennies 
once did. (She raised twins on a young 
lawyer’s salary.) Last year alone, her 
three mints turned out 8 million half dol- 
lars, 43 million quarters, 203 million 
dimes, and almost a half billion pennies. 

During the war, many foreign gov- 
ernments ran out of coins. So Mrs. Ross 
made them—at cost. At one time, more 
than a third of coins produced by U.S. 
mints went abroad—coins with holes in 
the center, riyals for Saudi Arabia, 
square coins for the Netherlands Indies. 

The new 50¢ piece, Mrs. Ross insists, 
will outdazzle foreign change, include as 
high a silver content as its predecessor. 
“Yet two halves,” she hastens to add, 
“will still contain 24 fewer grains of fine 
silver than one silver dollar.” It’s tough 
to figure, but it’s law. 





Pathfinder 


product. (SEE: Half) 
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OST Americans do not yet under- 
stand what it really means. 

A menace? Yes. 3 

The atomic bomb is a force so ter- 
rible that men cannot even contemplate 
its use without guilt. And it invites re- 
taliation: Victory in a future war would 
be more dreadful than defeat has ever 
been in the past. 

But Americans were also told that 
atomic energy was rich in promise. It 
would open the door to new sources of 
electric power. It would provide tools for 
understanding the universe, the nature of 
life, of mankind. It was to bring better 
health, richer harvests, prodigies of chem- 
istry and engineering. 

The world is halfway through Year 
V of the Atomic Age, and the citizen sees 
no sign of these things in his daily life. 
From time to time he may read in the 
newspapers about some new work which 
is being done with “radioisotopes,” or 
“cyclotrons,” or “mass spectroscopy.” It 
means nothing to him—less than nothing 
compared with the knowledge that the 
U.S. is making more and more terrible 
bombs, almost on a_ mass-production 
basis, that other nations are working fe- 
verishly to catch up. 

Were the fair promises about atomic 
energy only wishful daydreams? Or are 
they, however slowly, coming true? 

The answers, most of them, are to be 
found in Chicago, where more important 
work is being done on atomic energy than 
anywhere else. They come from the bril- 
liant gathering of scientists at the Ar- 
gonne Laboratory and the three Atomic 
Institutes of the University of Chicago. 
Their work, to date, is the best measure 
of how the atom’s promise is being trans- 
lated into reality. 

General headquarters of this coun- 

atomic energy~ campaign is _ the 
Atomic Energy Commission in Washing- 
ton. The commission is housed in a hand- 
some white building which fills a city 
block opposite the Department of the 
Navy. It is patrolled, 24 hours a day, by 
armed guards. It is floodlighted through 
the night, and has alarm signals that will 
go off at the push of a hand against a 
door or window. Here the five Commis- 
sioners direct high strategy, maintain 
liaison with the armed forces, supervise 
research. 

But the field generals of atomic en- 
ergy are in the big laboratories scattered 
across the land. The first of these, still 
the biggest and in some ways the most 
important, is the Argonne. 


try’s 
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Double-check. Guards like lvor Ericson 


wa a 


First pile. Rebuilt, it’s still a source of 
nuclear energy in peacetime. 
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apply Argonne’s strict security rules. 
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the Atom Best 


The Argonne Laboratory is run, un- 
der contract from the AEC, by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in co-operation with 29 
midwestern universities. This is essen- 
tially a housekeeping contract; in its op- 
erations Argonne is autonomous and 
takes its orders direct from the A. E. C. 
The university’s separate research, using 
\rgonne facilities, is carried on in its 
own independent  institutes—one for 
metallurgy, another for radio-biology and 
biophysics, a third for nuclear studies. 

The key figure in this atomic capital 
of the U.S. is Walter Henry Zinn, 42, a 
trim, well-dressed and personable Cana- 
dian who became a U.S. citizen in 1938 
(see cover). 

Zinn has been in the atomic program 
from the beginning. Today only a hand- 
ful of men can match his knowledge of 
how to build the atomic reactors—com- 
monly called “piles’—in which the first 
step is taken to release the energy which 
makes a bomb, and will some day make 
usable electric power. 

Zinn was born in Kitchener, Canada, 
in 1906, and was an honor student at 
Queens University before coming to the 
U.S. He got his Ph.D. from Columbia in 
1934, specializing in x-rays and nuclear 
physics—which is concerned with the in- 
ternal makeup of the atom. 

Early in 1939, refugee scientists from 
Europe electrified their colleagues by a 
report they brought out of Germany. 
They indicated it might be possible to 
explode the atom of the little-known iso- 
tope called uranium 235 in such a way as 
to start a reaction: Parts of the broken 
atom would cause other uranium atoms to 
explode, too, until all the available ura- 
nium was used up. If the explosion hap- 
pened all at once the result could be an 
atomic bomb; if the explosions were 
slowed down, a measured felease of 
atomic energy would be possible. 

In either case, there would be a re- 
lease of “radioactivity’—the radiation 
which is given off by elements as they 
break up. Radioactivity is deadly in large 
doses, but minute amounts of it, the sci- 
entists knew, are valuable tools for ex- 
ploring particles too small to be seen by 
microscopes. 

But the reports had to be confirmed. 
Leo Szilard of Budapest and Zinn, at 
Columbia, formed one of several groups 
which set out to do this. By March, they 
had succeeded. Thereafter, Zinn, who 
was only 32, became a key member of 
the Chicago group which set out to build 
the first of all the atomic piles. By Dec. 2. 
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1942, the pile was standing, in a squash 
court under Stagg Field on the University 
of Chicago campus. And, on a signal 
from Fermi, Zinn yanked out one of the 
control rods from its place between the 
bars of pure uranium, and thus released 
the first flow of atomic energy ever in- 
duced by man. 

After the first pile had done its war- 
time duty, Zinn supervised the work of 
tearing it down and rebuilding it again 
southwest of Chicago. By that time, 
he had also supervised the erection of an- 
other pile,. which uses heavy water (water 
with hydrogen atoms twice normal 
weight) instead of graphite to control the 
breakup of the uranium atoms. 


Behind concrete curtain 


« What are Zinn and his colleagues do- 
ing now? 

The most urgent part of their work, 
that which is concerned with military 
uses of the atom (there are others besides 
the bomb and there are more kinds of 
bomb than just one), is blacked out by 
security. And the untrained visitor to the 
atomic piles housed in a red brick build- 
ing at the end of a winding dirt road at 
Palos Park, 20 miles from Chicago, will 
find no clue to any other research. 

After he has made his way past the 
high wire fence and had his credentials 
checked by a special policeman, he re- 
ceives a badge and a “dosimeter,” a foun- 
tain-pen-shaped device which registers 
how much radioactivity he picks up. 
These formalities completed, the visitor 
finds himself inside a brick building, fac- 
ing a six-sided concrete block about 20 
feet high, occupying about 100 feet of 
floor space. Inside the concrete is the 
graphite, and embedded in the graphite 
are the uranium bars. Instruments set up 
around the interior measure the extent of 
radioactivity and record it in flashing 
electric lights and .clicking electronic 
computing machines. 

In this pile and elsewhere (at Oak 
Ridge, for example), methods are being 
developed for converting atomic energy 
into electric power, at a cost not too far 
out of line with the cost of electric power 
from water, coal or oil. Much of this 
work is still in the blueprint stage, but 
the Argonne has also made progress in 
designing some of the totally new equip- 
ment which is necessary for effective 
utilization of reactors as a power source. 

Some of Zinn’s colleagues are willing 
to guess that their work on industrial 
power will follow a timetable something 
like this: 

ee Small quantities of electric 
power will be generated late in 1948 or 
early in 1949, (Brookhaven Laboratory, 
L.I., may do this first.) 

e @ Quantities sufficient for indus- 
trial use—but still only on an experi- 
mental basis—will be generated in the 
early °50s. 

e @ Next step after that will be the 
building of a pilot plant at the Knolls 
Laboratory, run by General Electric, near 
Schenectady. This plant may produce 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Italian navigator. Enrico Fergi, first to land in new world of atomic energy, 
is still guiding the explorers and settlers who have followed him. 


What is life? In a basement lab, physicists Leo Szilard and Aaron Novick 
have turned to microbiology, here study bacterial mutations for some answers. 
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Riddle. 


others. Dr. Maria Goeppert-Mayer seeks the rea8on. 


Atom (continued ) 


enough power for a small city. It will 
pave the way for the use of atomic power, 
a decade or more from now, wherever 
other sources of electric power are absent 
—for example, in desert regions which 
lack coal or water power. 

Parallel to this work, studies have 
been pushed on a new “breeder” reactor, 
which may convert ordinary forms of 
uranium and thorium into nuclear fuel, 
thus multiplying our sources of atomic 
energy. In the course of these studies, 
Argonne scientists have produced a whole 
series of radioactive elements which do 
not exist in nature, and are exhaustively 
investigating other little-known elements 
for the first time. 

Pile improvement, though a mam- 
moth project in itself, is only one of 75 
to 100 problems which, Zinn guesses, are 
currently occupying the 400 scientists at 
the Argonne. They are delving into re- 
search in fields as diverse as genetics, ap- 
plied medicine, instrument development 
and chemical engineering. 


Medicine is one of their biggest 
fields. The effect of atomic radiation in 


wartime must be studied and, if possible, 
forestalled. Much work has been done to 
learn how the body reacts to radiation, 
and how heavy doses can be treated and 
cured. 

Dr. Jack Schubert has been investi- 
gating ways of treating plutonium “poi- 
soning,” which causes blood vessels to 
collapse from excessive radioactivity, re- 
sulting in internal hemorrhage. 

Schubert started his research from a 
phenomenon known as “metal displace- 
99 


Some elements have more stability than 


Chicago, uses atomic 


ment.” Chemists know that the salts of 
certain metals, injected into a living or- 
ganism, will displace similar metals, 
which are then eliminated from the body. 
Plutonium (though a man-made element ) 
is similar to some rare elements, one of 
which is zirconium. 

From this similarity, Schubert sus- 
pected that one or another of these ele- 
ments might displace plutonium from a 
living body. So he injected some albino 
rats and a mongrel dog with plutonium, 
and subsequently gave them injections of 
zirconium salts. The amount of plutonium 
normally eliminated from the animals’ 
bodies immediately increased as much as 
14 times. Zirconium is toxic and has not 
yet been tested on humans but the dis- 
placement process seems to be an effec- 
tive one. Schubert believes that com- 
bined with other known methods of 
strengthening the blood vessels, elimina- 
tion of radioactive plutonium may in the 
future save many people from death by 
plutonium poisoning. P 

Research of this sort has a way of 
flowing over into other branches of medi- 
cine. Dyes used in one treatment of radia- 
tion* hemorrhages are being studied to 
see if they will arrest bleeding caused by 
other conditions, too. Dr. Leon Jacobsen 
is using radioactive phosphorus in at- 
tempts to control leukemia and other can- 
cerous conditions. Drs: William E. Clark 
and William Neal are studying radio- 
active iodine to learn the extent of its 
usefulness in thyroid cancer. And Dr. 
Myla Pierce, a pediatrician who worked 
on the atom bomb project, is using radio- 
active materials in an attempt to treat 
tumors in children. 





Into the past. Dr. Harold Urey, one of several Nobel prize winners at 
radiation 


in the study of geologic epochs. 


Any qualified scientist in a Midwest 
university is welcome to use Argonne fa- 
cilities or have radioactive elements 
shipped to his own laboratory. Every 
week new groups from the great Midwest 
universities take advantage of the Ar- 
gonne’s facilities. They do not expect 
sensational cures; they do expect funda- 
mental knowledge, and such knowledge in 
the long run means more effective medi- 
cal techniques. 


The Secret of life 


To many observers, the most exciting 
research connected with Chicago’s atomic 
program concerns photosynthesis, the 
process by which plants make food. Three 
doctors, Hans Gaffron, A. H. Brown and 
E. W. Fager, have been working on it. 
Their big recent discovery—factor B, one 
of the first materials made by plants from 
sunlight—was made possible by a radio- 
active form of carbon, which has only 
been available in quantity since the 
atomic program began. 

Radioactive carbon was used to study 
the life process of a slimy green sea alga 
named scenedesmus. This single-cell plant 
was found to take up carbon dioxide (to 
which has been added the radioactive 
carbon) and convert it into the unknown 
factor B. Last year thie scientists isolated 
enough of this factor B to test it. They 
found that it could not be identified with 
any known chemical compound, though it 
acts somewhat like an acid. 

What is the practical goal of such in- 
vestigations? Most scientists hesitate to 
say, because it opens vistas which, still 
far away, sound too good to be true. But 
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Discoverer. Sherman Fried of the Ar- 
gonne has isolated some rare elements. 


there is hope that if man can discover all 
the links in the chain of photosynthesis 
which begin with factor B, he can learn 
to duplicate that chain. This means that 
he may some day convert sunlight into 
food. 

Some work being done by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago physicists is too theo- 
retical for the layman to see any value in 
it—until he remembers that the atom 
bomb burst from a single equation in the 
mind of Albert Einstein. This is true for 
example, of the mathematical studies be- 
ing carried out by Enrico Fermi, which 
have to do with the internal structure of 
sub-atomic particles. Yet to his col- 
leagues Fermi is the biggest asset in the 
Chicago-Argonne program. 

Two other members of the Institute 
of Nuclear Physics, Edward Teller and 
Maria Goeppert-Mayer, are trying to 
work out a theory of the origin of the ele- 
ments. They think some kind of super- 
fission, not unlike that which occurs in 
uranium 235, may have been responsible. 

By studying the rate at which radio- 
active elements decay over periods of 
thousands of years, Willard F. Libbey and 
Harold Urey hope to add to our knowl- 
edge of the earth’s geologic ages—how 
long they lasted, whether they were char- 
acterized by arctic or tropic weather. Per- 
haps they will even be able to fix more 
exactly the age of the universe. Libbey 
has already proved the existence of radio- 
active carbon in all living matter (in- 
cluding some frozen penguin’ meat 
brought back from the South Pole by 
Admiral Byrd). 

When these men are asked whether 
the peacetime potential of the atom is real 
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Argonne National Laboratory, Town & Country—University of Chicago 
Technician measures energy escaping from radioactive elements in 
lead box before shipping to Midwest laboratories for use as a research tool. 


Precaution. 


or a mirage, they give, on the whole, simi- 
lar answers. They do not exclude a catas- 
trophe at some future time from the use 
of the atom bomb: Many who worked on it 
make no secret of the sense of guilt they 
feel, and the relief with which they have 
turned to other lines of research. But if 
the catastrophe is avoided they are con- 
vinced that the knowledge and power al- 
ready gained from the atom will be multi- 
plied a thousand fold. 


Atoms for industry 


A hardheaded group of Americans 
agree with the scientists. They are the 
men who head such corporations as 
Westinghouse, Aluminum Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Standard Oil. In the last six months, 
these concerns have paid from $20,000 to 
$50,000 toward the research being done 
at the university’s atomic institutes. 

Their reason? Simply that the radio- 
active elements, once rare, are now avail- 
able for industrial research, and that 
from now on, more uses will be found for 
them in improving industrial processes. 
For example: 

Prior to the war, the metallurgists 
found that copper wire, when reduced to 
absolute zero (—459.6°F.), loses nearly 
all its resistance to electricity. This was 
an exciting discovery: If the metallurgists 
could find out why, they might be able to 
duplicate the effect at normal tempera- 
tures. The result would be an enormous 
drop in the cost of transmitting electrici- 
ty, meaning savings to consumers in home 
and factory. 

Other industrial projects include use 
of radioactive catalysts to turn coal into 


synthetic petroleum; a process which may 
cut the price of liquid oxygen in half, 
permit its wider use in manufacturing; 
methods of producing steel one to 10 
times stronger (but no more expensive). 
Researchers have listed more than 1,000 
potential industrial uses for atomic radi- 
ation. Of the dozens of projects already 
inaugurated, several are likely, sooner or 
later, to bear fruit. And of those which 
do, a few—the scientists are confident— 
will make important changes in industry 
and manufacture. 

The University of Chicago has backed 
its faith in the atomic age with a $12 
million program to build new labora- 
tories, including one building which will 
house some of the most potent new de- 
vices known to atomic research. 

The U.S. Government is backing the 
Argonne Laboratory, too. It has assigned 
$47 million to build more elaborate quar- 
ters and equipment not far from the Ar- 
gonne’s present site. Before these build- 
ings are up and occupied, it’s a safe 
wager that we will hear some important 
news from the capital of our atomic 
research. 

Some of this news 
atomic weapons more 
those we already have. 

But much of it will tell of improved 
medical treatments, new plastics, metals 
and chemical compounds, new discoveries 
about life and the universe. 

The details may be hard for the lay- 
man to grasp, but the significance will be 
clear: The constructive promise of the 


about 
than 


will be 
formidable 


atomic age is being made good—more 
slowly than its destructive power, but 


just as surely. 
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The World 


Bogota Revolution 


Hot uprising in Colombia mars In- 
ter-American Conference: gov- 


ernment blames Reds 


In a Bogota courtroom last week, 
Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, 46, Colombia’s 
ablest criminal lawyer, scored another 
legal victory. Patiently, Gaitan accepted 
the grateful thanks of a young army ofh- 
cer for whom he had won acquittal on a 
homicide charge. 

Gaitan was not too excited about his 
latest triumph. His future was in politics, 
not law. As standard-bearer of the Lib- 
eral Party, he hoped to be elected presi- 
dent of Colombia in 1950. 

At 1 P.M. Gaitan left his office on 
the fourth floor of the Edificio Nieto to 
keep a luncheon date with a Liberal con- 
gressman. As he stepped into the street, 
he was shot fatally by an assassin. 

Reprisal. Quickly a mob gathered, 
screaming: “They killed our leader.” 
Strong-armed Latinos collared the assas- 
sin, beat and kicked him to death. 

As cold rain beat down out of bleak 
skies, the mob, ever growing, rifled liquor 
shops, raided hardware stores for wea- 
pons. It killed, looted, fired many build- 
ings including cathedrals and the palace 
of President Mariano Ospina Perez. 

Armed with guns, knives and ma- 
chetes, crowds swept into the Capitolio, 
where the Inter-American Conference 


was in session. Delegates scurried to 


safety. The rioting spread to other cities. 
Before the revolution was put down by 
Colombia’s gill-sized army 16 hours later, 
downtown Bogota was a shambles, looked 
as if it had been bombed from the air, 
and an estimated 400 to 1.000 were dead. 

The story behind last week’s upris- 





ing goes back to 1946. In the election that 
year Gaitan split the Liberal Party, 
polled 350,000 votes, and made possible 
a victory by the Conservative presiden- 
tial candidate, millionaire Perez. 

Perez established a coalition govern- 
ment. In time the Liberals patched their 
family quarrel. Gaitan emerged as party 
leader. Colombia’s small Communist 
Party (10,000 members) liked Gaitan’s 
looks and the way he talked: “I am the 
dynamo, but the people are the electric 
charge, and together we make an auto- 
mobile.” The Commies hopped into the 
back seat, and Gaitan, looking for votes 
in 1950, was satisfied to have them 
aboard. 

Murder. A few months ago the Con- 
servative-Liberal strife broke out again, 
accented by shootings in the provinces. 
Hot-headed Gaitan accused Perez of “po- 
litical murder” and withdrew his party 
from the cabinet. On Mar. 22, eight days 
before the Inter-American Conference 
convened, Perez plugged the vacancies 
with Conservatives. 

Blame. Colombia, convinced that 
last week’s revolution was inspired by 
Communists, broke off relations with the 
Soviet Union. Impartial observers put no 
Communist label on the ill-clothed, ill-fed 
mob that was responsible for the looting 
and most of the killing. But the burning 
of government buildings and churches 
and the raid on the Capitolio was another 
story. That, agreed the observers, was 
organized and directed by Communists. 

Secretary of State Marshall, First 
U.S. official to speak out, said: “This 
situation must not be judged on a local 
basis, however tragic the immediate re- 
sult to the Colombian people. The oc- 
currence goes far beyond Colombia. It is 
the same definite pattern as occurrences 
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which provoked strikes in France and 
Italy, and that are endeavoring to prej- 
udice the situation in Italy, where elec- 
tions will take place on Apr. 18. In ac- 
tions we take here regarding the present 
situation we must keep clearly in mind 
the fact that this is a world affair—not 
merely Colombian or Latin-American.” 

And so the Communist attempt to 
break up the conference failed. As 
Bogota counted its dead, the delegates 
decided to carry on. 


H-Hour in Italy 


Sunday is election day in Italy. Tall. 
unassuming Premier Alcide De Gasperi. 
a devout Catholic, will attend early mass 
at St. Peter’s in Rome. 

From the pulpit he will hear read 
the epistle containing these words of St. 
Peter: “For so is the will of God, that by 
doing well you may put to silence the ig- 
norance of foolish men; as free, and not 
as making liberty a cloak for malice, but 
as servants of God.” 

After mass De Gasperi will visit a 
polling place, receive a ballot containing. 
in a double row, the symbols of 22 parties. 

At the top of the left-hand column 
will be the symbol of the Popular Demo- 
cratic Front for liberty, peace and labor. 
The front includes Communists, Radical 
Socialists and tag-end leftist parties. De 
Gasperi will place an “X” at the bottom 
of the right-hand column—a cross on a 
shield, symbol of his Christian Demo- 
crats. That will be one vote “to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men.” 

Global Stakes. On the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia and up and down th« 
Italian boot from Reggio Calabria at the 
toe to Turin at the top, 26 million will go 
to the polls. Sen. Vandenberg calls this 
election “the most important in the next 
100 years.” The stakes are that high. 

A Communist victory might suffocate 
the grand idea that dollars can check 
Stalinism. It would put the Red might of 
Russia athwart the blue Mediterranean. 
Greece and Turkey would be ripe for the 
kill. France’s number would go up on the 
Communist chart for conquest. And when 
she fell, the U.S. and Britain would have 
to abandon Germany and Austria. The 
cold war might explode into the fury of 
atomic conflict. 

A Communist defeat would boost 
ERP’s stock, might force Stalin to back- 
pedal. But it also could induce him to 
start shooting in desperation. 

Goal: 40%. From 6,742 candidates. 
Italians will elect 574 to the Chamber 
of Deputies and 114 to the 237-member 
Senate. Parliament will convene May 8 
to elect a president of the republic. The 
president will name a premier who will 
choose a cabinet. But the cabinet cannot 
take office until the Parliament has given 
it a vote of confidence. 

The Communists hoped to poll 40% 
of the vote. Then they could demand cabi- 
net representation. If they are denied 
they might be able to block seating of the 
new cabinet, because a two-thirds ma- 
jority is required on the first two ballots. 
A simple majority is needed on the third 
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ballot. A deadlock might force a 
election. 

The Italian Communist Party, largest 
outside Russia, has 2.2 million members. 
It controls the General Confederation of 
Labor with 6 to 7 million members. 

Communist organization is _ politi- 
cally superb. Each neighborhood has a 
five-member cell. And the organization 
pyramids: five cells to a group, five 
“sroups to a section, five sections to a fed- 
eration with a leader for each unit. 

With plenty of money to spend, the 
Communist organization has carried its 
campaign to 5 million landless peasants. 
Next to the industrial north, the peasants 
are the biggest hope of the Reds. 

If the election had been held last 
month, the Communists might ‘have polled 
as high as 45% of the vote. But they have 
steadily lost ground in the last few weeks. 
Latest figures of Doxa, Italian poll, give 
the Communists only 27% of the vote to 
10% for De Gasperi’s party. 

Counteroffensive. The biggest of 
many factors cutting into the Communist 
vote is the Catholic action group called 
Comitate Civico (Civil Committee). Off 
to a late start, it is now organized on a 
parish-to-parish basis and moving fast. 
Because of its Catholic label, C.C. has 
particular appeal to Italy’s millions of 
(only 3.3% of Italian 
women are Communists). C.C. rings 
doorbells, matches all Communist tricks, 
harps on C.P.’s ties to Russia. 

Rule or Ruin. A Communist defeat 
won't necessarily end Italy’s political tur- 
moil. Luigi Longo, No. 2 Communist fire- 
brand, made that clear in a recent cam- 
paign speech. Shouted he: “We will chase 
them [the anti-Communists] out as we 
have chased others out elsewhere if we 
are denied power after the election.” 

But threats don’t scare anti-Commu- 
nists like Arturo Michelini, organizer of 
the new Italian Social Movement (MST). 
Said this ex-Fascist topkick: “We will 
defend the state against any Communist 
attempt at seizure. We will fight with 
every means. including arms, knowing if 
we lose the Communists will hang us.” 
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Two Germanies 


Three years of Russian stalling, by- 
passes and double talk bore bitter fruit 
in Germany last week. 

In an address to the Parliament of 
North Rhine-Westphalia province, the 
British military governor, Sir Brian Rob- 
ertson, said: “We must accept the fact 
that the Iron Curtain splits Germany. For 
the time being we must be content with 
... the unity of two-thirds of Germany.” 

Russia ended the hopeless four- 
power experiment of co-operation in Ger- 
many last fortnight when its delegation 
bolted the Allied Control Council. The 
Moscow newspaper Pravda screamed: 
“The council virtually has ceased to exist 
as the organ of the four powers.” For 
once the Communists’ editorial mouth- 
piece was right. U.S. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
by rotation ACC chairman for April, 
didn’t bother to call a council meeting. 

Separate Ways. Later this month 
in London, the U.S., Britain and France 
will resume talks, draw up plans for a 
western German state. In eastern Ger- 
many Russia will go through the motions 
of a popular vote. The question: “Do you 
want a unified government?” The an- 
swer, of course, will be overwhelmingly 
in the affirmative. Then Russia will install 
a made-in-Moscow People’s Congress to 
govern as the Kremlin wills. 

A partitioned Germany will be a 
poor substitute for a united Germany. 
The west has big industries and iron and 
coal, but must import most of its food. 
The eastern contains Germany’s 
“bread basket,” has some industry, but 
not enough to pay its way. 
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Husseini. Booby 
death. (SEE: 
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Broken Promised Land 


This week representatives of 57 na- 
tions met in special session of the U.N. 
General Assembly at Flushing Meadow, 
N.Y., to try again to solve the Palestine 
problem. 

Chances for success of the assembly, 
convened at the suggestion of the U.S., 
seemed darker than dim. Partition, voted 
last November, was dead—killed by 
America’s about-face last month. In its 
place U.S. delegate Warren Austin of- 
fered another proposal: trusteeship, 

The wording was vague. The life 
span of trusteeship would be “indefinite,” 
to end whenever the Jews and Arabs 
agreed on a government. Said The New 
York Times: “Almost nobody—but the 
American delegation—seemed to like the 
proposals.” 

Full Seale. In Palestine the fighting 
got bleodier each day. Small arms and 
hand grenades gave way to 75 mm. guns 
and aerial bombs. Unorganized attacks 
gave way to organized pushes and en- 
circlements. 

Five miles west of Jerusalem, at the 
village of Kastel, the fighting was hottest. 
Kastel overlooks the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
highway, vital to the Holy City’s 100,000 
Jews because it is their supply-line to the 
coast. 

Last week Kastel changed hands al- 
most daily. It fell first to 2,500 Arabs led 
by Abdul Kader Husseini, Jerusalem’s 
military commander and 40-year-old cous- 
in of the Grand Mufti. 

Shells & Booby Traps. In his 
eagerness to capture Kastel, Husseini 
blundered into a booby-trapped house 
and was killed. His death dampened the 
enthusiasm of Jerusalem’s Arabs as they 
celebrated Kastel’s fall. It was thoroughly 
drenched when Haganah (Jewish) forces 
re-took the town. 

In retaliation, Arab. Palestine com- 
mander Fawzi Bey Al Kaukji sent shells 
screaming into Jerusalem’s Jewish quar- 
ter. Casualties were light but for the first 
time since 70 A.D., the Holy City had 
been subjected to military assault. 
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The Tragedy of Yalta 


International 


Big Three at Yalta. A bag full of broken promises and foolish concessions. 


Three years ago this month, with 
hopes high, delegates of 46 nations 
met at San Francisco to draft a char- 
ter for peace. 

But before the conference was 24 
hours old, the wrangling started. As 
time passed one of the things that 
added fuel to the fire was the agree- 
ment of Yalta. 

This accord, fashioned as a blue- 
print for peace, was drafted three 
months before the San Francisco con- 
ference. Its authors were President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin. They conferred 
for eight days (Feb. 4-11, 1945) at 
Yalta, Crimean Black Sea Riviera. 
The Big Three, the world was _ in- 
formed, reached general agreement on: 

@ @ Poland’s eastern border. 

@ @ Occupying Germany. 

ee Russia’s share of German 
reparations, 

ee “Free elections” in liberated 
countries, 

The Crimea conference was a 
“turning point” in the world’s history, 
President Roosevelt told Congress. 
The world accepted it as such. 

Secrets. But at San Francisco, 
Molotov let the first telltale cat out of 
the Yalta bag which proved to be 
filled with concessions to Stalin. 

Russia, the Yalta pact decreed, 
was to have three votes in the U.N. 
The extra votes went to White Russia 
and the Ukraine. It was like giving 
votes to New York and Texas. 

Another Yalta by-product, dis- 
closed at San Francisco, was the Se- 
curity Council veto power. Russia has 
used the veto 23 times to block the 
will of the U.N. majority. 

Yalta’s biggest secret leaked out 
on the first anniversary of the Crimea 
accord. China, like Poland, had been 
sold down the river. Roosevelt and 
Churchill agreed to recognize the 
“Mongolian People’s Republic,” a 
Soviet puppet state trespassing in 
Manchuria. They also approved joint 


Russian-Chinese operation of Man- 
churian railways, let the Russians 
maintain a naval base at Port Arthur 
and “internationalize” Dairen. These 
are Manchuria’s best ports. This deal 
gave the Russians a foothold in Man- 
churia, which contains 70% of China’s 
industrial strength. 

And that wasn’t all, Stalin de- 
manded and got the southern half of 
Sakhalin Island, which the Japs had 
taken from Russia in 1904, and the 
Kuriles, 32 islands stretching from 
Japan to the Okhotsk Sea. 

Price. This was the price paid to 
get Russia into the war against Japan 
“two or three months after Germany 
surrendered.” It was exorbitant be- 
cause Russia finally entered the 
already-won Pacific war six days be- 
fore the final shot was fired. It was 
shameful because the deal violated the 
Atlantic charter and the Cairo decla- 
ration of Dec. 1, 1943. 

The Atlantic Charter, signed by 
Roosevelt and Churchill, pledged “no 
territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned.” And the Cairo 
declaration, said Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Chiang Kai-Shek, decreed: 

“All territories Japan has stolen 
from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China.” 

The sellout of China was not the 
last of Yalta’s secret deals. When the 
going got tough at the Moscow confer- 
ence of foreign ministers in March, 
1947, Molotov dug into his portfolio 
and pulled out a secret Yalta agree- 
ment by Roosevelt and Churchill on 
German reparations. They had _ ac- 
cepted “as a basis for discussion,” the 
Soviet suggestion that reparations 
from Germany total $20 billion, half 
to go to Russia. This whopping figure 
has been a big stumbling block in 
drafting a peace treaty for Germany. 

The Yalta accord was, indeed, a 
turning point—in the wrong direction. 





Immortal 


The famous London waxworks, Mad- 
ame Tussaud’s, wants to make a tallow 
figure of Marshal Tito. Politely, the pro- 
prietor asked the Yugoslav dictator to 
supply dimensions. Tito obliged with a 
10-page, single-spaced analysis, three full- 
dress uniforms, complete with replicas of 
medals, and a cigaret holder. 


Britain’s New Tax 


In a harsh budget message last week, 
Sir Stafford Cripps asked the British Par- 
liament to raise taxes on beer, liquor. 
wine, tobacco and gambling. He also 
asked for a sliding-scale, “soak-the-rich” 
capital levy on the wealth of all persons 
earning more than $8,000 a year. This 
new type of levy would, under certain cir- 
cumstances, require a man with a $200,- 
000 income to pay $276,596 in taxes— 
$76,596 more than he makes. From Eng- 
land, PATHFINDER senior editor John Ger- 
rity cabled this report on British reaction: 

In London a few curious loafed along 
the stone rail that skirts the Millbank en- 
trance to the House of Commons. In Man- 
chester, thousands spent their Saturday 
half-holiday window-shopping along Mar- 
ket St. 

Everywhere, bets were being placed 
on the outcome of Sunday’s England vs. 
Scotland soccer match at 
Hampden Park. 

To all outward appearances, Britain 
had heard and accepted Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ budget report. The feeling seemed 
to be: “What had to be done, would be 
done. What’s the point of talking about 
it?” 

Will it Work? Yet despite the pas- 
sive reaction to the budget message—it 
was as dispirited as the orange squash 
teetotaling Sir Stafford sipped during his 
142-minute speech—one grave, unan- 
swered question continues to plague many 
a worried British mind, including, by his 
own admission, Sir Stafford’s: 

Ingenious as shifting of the tax bur- 
dens may be, can it repress inflation and 
still provide the incentives for greater 
production which England must have if 
she is to save herself? 

Shorn of its bewildering statistical 
garments, the budget simply proposes 
that the government shall get in taxes, 
duties, customs and other earnings this 
year about 3.7 billion pounds and will 
spend 3 billion to run the government 
and its social programs. After certain 
capital expenditures the government will 
have an absolute surplus of some 300 mil- 
lion pounds which will be applied to the 
national debt. 

By trimming the debt by this amount, 
Sir Stafford reasons, one phase of the 
fight against inflation—a withdrawal of 
excess currency from circulation—will be 
accomplished. For encouraging greater 
production—the other vital anti-inflation 
weapon—Sir Stafford reduces the income 
taxes of the average working man, frees 
some 500,000 entirely from the burden 
of income taxes and wanly hopes that the 
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grateful workers will now spend more 
hours at their lathes, looms and mining 
tools. 

Higher than Ever. But taxes have 
not really been reduced. On the contrary, 
now in its fourth postwar year, England 
is carrying the greatest tax load of its his- 
tory, even greater than the load during 
the war years. The record of tax receipts 
in millions of pounds: 


1941-2—1,962 
1942-3—2,483 
1943-4—2,948 
1944-5—3,135 


1945-6—3,196 
1946-7—3,010 
1947-8—3,269 
1948-9—3,512 


Price of Pleasure. Levies on pop- 
ular brand cigarets, up from 67¢ to 70¢ 
for 20, and beer, up a penny a pint, 
raised the greatest popular storm of pro- 
test. The storm will worsen as_ these 
boosted taxes cut deeper into much ad- 
vertised income tax savings—as they most 
certainly will. For in this drab nation 
where adequate clothes, music, movies, 
houses and even food have been denied 
to the people by their own will, small 
pleasures nevertheless will be enjoyed at 
any cost. 

Moreover, critics raise another grim 
question: What good does it do to en- 
courage workers, on one hand, and then 
penalize capital which might have been 
plowed back into production? For the 
“once-for-all” capital levy already has 
had a double-barreled effect. (1) Some 
125,000 British can kiss goodbye 50 mil- 
lion pounds in savings and earnings, 
which, if invested in private industry, 
would have been a terrific economic shot 
in the arm for all England. (2) Knowing 
that the enemy has tasted blood, the pro- 
ducers of capital and this nation’s savers 
put little faith in the “once-for-all” pledge 
and nearly every incentive to save has 
even now been shattered. 

Twenty-four hours after Sir Stafford 
had finished his orange squash in the 
House of Commons no treasury or board 
of trade official could answer the ques- 
tion: How can you curtail inflation by 
giving consumers more money, giving 
them less goods to buy with that money 
and at the same time stifling expansion of 
industry by literally making it illegal to 
save for investment purposes? 

Vaguely Labor Government spokes- 
men asserted that the incentive to work 
would be bolstered. How soon, they would 
not estimate. Before that time it is pos- 
sible that Englishmen will tire of escape 
mechanisms like Scotland vs. England in 
soccer, and ponder the true significance 
of their sorry plight. 


Rose & Ring 


In London last week afternoon tea 
gossips were circulating a rumor that 
Princess Margaret Rose is engaged. The 
lucky man, they say, is Prince George of 
Denmark, 27, son of Prince Axel and 
nephew of King Frederick IX. George is 
military attache at the Danish embassy 
in London. The rumor is that the engage- 
ment won’t be announced until after the 
Princess’ 18th birthday Aug. 21. 
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The World and Us 


Russia Vs. Communism 


For a long time most Americans 
were dangerously unconscious both of 
Communist strength and of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s aggressive intentions. Now the 
tendency is in the opposite direction. 
We are inclined to exaggerate the 
“Red Menace.” 

There is a definite Soviet plan for 
world conquest. It has been set forth 
in many official Communist publica- 
tions during the 30 years since the old 
“Bolsheviks” came to power in Russia. 

Because these documents are so 
readily available, it is hard to under- 
stand why the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion gave so much away to Moscow. 
Fear that Russia would make a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany is insufficient 
explanation. Some of the most dam- 
aging concessions, in Europe and the 
Far East, were made after the Axis 
was already destroyed. 

But in spite of these blunders on 
our part, Soviet Russia is not as strong 
as seems to be the case. And some of 
the reasons for this should be better 
understood. 


There is, in the first place, an 
inherent contradiction between Rus- 
sian nationalism and Communist inter- 
nationalism. During the war these 
forces had common objectives, but 
that is no longer so. Now the difh- 
culties for Moscow are becoming ap- 
parent. 

For instance, it is in the interest 
of communism that German scientific 
ability and technical skill should be 
utilized by the Russian government. 
But it is not in the Russian interest 
that Russians should be ousted from 
key positions by German Communists 
merely because the latter are more 
competent. 

A second area of conflict between 
Russia and communism lies in the 
deep-rooted instinct for self-expres- 
sion. So far the Soviet government has 
found it easy to purge artists, musi- 
cians and writers who do not follow 
the “party line.” Those so purged have 
been Russians, long accustomed to 
governmental dictatorship. 

But there would be deeper resent- 
ment if Russian bureaucrats would try 
to condemn an Italian, French or 
Spanish artist because his form of self- 
expression did not accord with the 
party line. And Russian artists would 
similarly be more resentful of dicta- 
tion from non-Russian Communists. 


« x * 


In other words, communism has 
so far triumphed in Russia because 
Russia has been isolated. But Russia 
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cannot overrun Europe and remain 
isolated. A Communist Europe would 
contain a majority of people who dis- 
like the Russian way of doing things. 
Even a French or Italian Communist is 
still French or Italian. His thinking 
in many lines is different from that of 
the Russian Communist. 

As long as Russian conquest is 
confined to the Slavic fringe around 
Russia, or to small and utterly crushed 
countries like Hungary or Finland, 
this opposition will not be serious for 
the Kremlin. But with every additional 
conquest the problem of unification 
will be more difficult. 

Czechoslovakia is as yet by no 
means spiritually incorporated in the 
Soviet Union. And the incorporation 
of Italy, in the unlikely event of a com- 
munist government there, would be far 
more difficult. There is a limit to what 
Russia can absorb, and to what com- 
munism can consolidate. 


Communism has its seat in Rus- 
sia. But communism and Russia are 
not the same thing, and therefore, the 
two should be played against each 
other. To prepare for a war with Rus- 
sia is dangerous over-simplification. 
The real struggle is not between na- 
tions. It is in the field of ideas. 

In this war of ideas the chances 
are that communism will eventually 
lose, even without our opposition. But 
the chances that communism will lose 
quickly will be much greater if we do 
not place our reliance on the atom 
bomb, but rather on the moral supe- 
riority of our way of life. 
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The logic of events forces an un- 
welcome conclusion. This construc- 
tive, peace-loving America of ours 
must expect, perhaps for many years 
to come, to devote its primary energies 
to making this the most feared mil- 
itary power on earth. 

I do not know whether war is 
likely to come in the near future, 
whether it can be prevented, or 
whether it must come but can be post- 
poned. Neither does anyone else in 
Washington. 

I do know that a gang-like clique 
of despots holds an absolute grip on 
the great Russian people: and that 
this clique controls a world-wide net- 
work of Communist agents who, under 
the protection of laws in every country 
including the U.S., ceaselessly agitate 
for whatever will weaken others and 
strengthen the Moscow clique. 

Like every other citizen who 
watches the news, I have seen that 
godless, heartless group attempt to 
destroy every promising effort among 
nations to co-operate for peace. Mean- 
while they have relentlessly moved 
their Iron Curtain westward across 
Europe. Whoever is weak becomes 
a victim. We dare not risk weakness. 







* + * 





Neither reason nor decency nor 
any humanitarian consideration re- 
strains their greed for dominance. 
They have robbed the Russian people 
in order to rule and in order to ex- 
pand their rule. 

They hesitate only where they 
fear to go further. 

The only safe conclusion is that 
if the U.S.A. is to remain an inde- 
pendent nation of free people, it must 
build and maintain a military strength 
so great that it will be feared, and 
feared greatly. 

I do not believe anyone can pre- 
dict the consequences of powerful 
arms. The Communist clique in Mos- 
cow lives in nervous danger. War 
might come soon, through no actual 
intent on the part of any country. If 
so, the greater America’s armed 
strength the better. 

A powerful American military es- 
tablishment might postpone war, may- 
be for several years. 

Again, it might preserve peace by 
preserving fear. 

And again, it could win a war. 



















* * * 





The Moscow clique intends to 
dominate as much of the world as it 
can. That fact stands out clear as a 
neon sign. That the clique now 
wields power enough to be dangerous 
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Along The American Way 


How’s Our Civilian Courage? 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Planes for Turkey. Are there lolly- 


pops and sofa pillows for us? 


to America has ceased to be doubtful. 

So America must become too dan- 
gerous to attack. No other language 
will be understood. 

This means that for many years 
to come the prospect for every one of 
us will be jumbled with uncertainties. 
A large part of every person’s earn- 
ings will have to be spent for his 
share of defense. If war comes, it 
may be a long war. If war is post- 
poned, the intervening years will be 
uncomfortable. If, as all will hope, 
fear of American military power 
eventually assures peace, the wait will 
be long and the cost tremendous. 

But it will be far better to endure 
these years than to risk destruction 
and slavery. Those are the alternatives. 


* * * 


Have we the fortitude to face 
this future? No nation which must 
pour its substance into armaments, as 
the U.S. now must do, can at the same 
time, afford every lollypop and sofa 
pillow. Government must not now be 
asked to add new services. Candidates 
who promise new largess from the 
public purse must be defeated. Give 
us men who will appeal, not to our 
selfish weakness, but to our courage! 
American strength can be destroyed 
by extravagance from within as well 
as by assault from without. That is 
why Communists here clamor for every 
spending proposal. 


Science 


Can Birds Get Lost? 


How do birds fly in a straight line to 
their destinations? Are they guided by a 
“sixth sense,” terrestrial magnetism or 
some unknown factor? 

For decades scientists have made 
educated guesses about these questions. 
This month Science carries a report from 
two Cornell ornithologists, Donald N. 
Grifin and Raymond J. Hock, who 
thought of a better approach: They “lost” 
some sea gannets in the Canadian in- 
terior, watched the birds’ struggle nest- 
ward from an airplane. 

Hide & Seek. The answer to the 
mystery about the birds’ straight flight 
will disappoint many bird-lovers: It 
doesn’t happen. The gannets turned to 
all points of the compass, took from 24 
to 70 hours to fly the relatively short dis 
tance back to their nests. Four never mad« 
it. Birds which were not followed did no 
better, ruling out the possibility that th 
plane upset their navigating powers. 

Griffin and Hock conclude that birds. 
when lost, simply explore, ranging far- 
ther and farther until they find familiar 
landmarks—or die. But once a bird has 
flown over an area, it may remember it 
forever. 


Pacific Memorial 


The U.S. troops who “island-hopped” 
to Tokyo in 1941-45 did more than de- 
stroy an empire. They also discovered the 
Pacific, hitherto neglected by most Amer- 
icans, including scientists. 

One of the latter-day discoverers was 
Archibald Roosevelt (last living son of 
Theodore Roosevelt). Back in the U.S.. 
Lt. Col. Roosevelt remembered the men 
with whom he had campaigned. He also 
remembered the unexplored vastness and 
richness of the Pacific. 

From his memories, Col. Roosevelt 
formed the idea for a unique war me- 
morial: a_ scientific foundation which 
would study the native groups, natural 
wealth, flora and fauna of the whole Paci- 
fic. Ultimately, the foundation might re- 
vive dying island cultures, find new riches 
and knowledge for our own society. 

Funds. Roosevelt’s proposal excited 
men like Henry L. Stimson, who called it 
“the most imaginative memorial which 
has been thought of.” An organization 
was formally set up in 1946, entitled sim- 
ply the Pacific War Memorial. Last week 
its directors were trying to raise $200,000 
(ultimate goal: $10 million), to start the 
first two field stations, on Saipan and 
Koror, where scientists will study and try 
to preserve island wild life. 

In time, the memorial will extend its 
activities (in co-operation with defense 
agencies and scientific groups) over all 
aspects of Pacific life. 

Imported Plagues. Native tribes 
have been wiped out by European dis- 
eases; others (including some wards of 
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the U.S.) are now dying out. The me- | 
morial directors would like to help reverse 
this trend, and also discover why Pacific 
islanders seldom have certain diseases of 
civilization. 

Many islands are ravaged by para- 
sites and foreign organisms introduced 
hy white men and Asiatics. The African 
landsnail and the rhinoceros beetle, for 
example, threaten the cocoanut-palm and 
the copra industry. 

Anthropologists hope to solve basic 
mysteries about Pacific racial groups: 
Where did they come from? How much 
have they intermingled? Why did they 
settle on some islands, leaving others, just 
as favorable, unoccupied? Study of is- 
lands suitable for colonizing, measures to 
prevent deforestation and erosion, are 
also planned. 

Undersea Treasure. Richer than 
the islands is the ocean itself. Called “the 
world’s last unplumbed reservoir of pro- 
teins,” the Pacific is also a vast mine of 
minerals we may someday need. Its fish 
life is little known, but includes im- 
mense supplies of edible species. 

Evolutionists feel sure the Pacific 
hides many secrets which will shed light 
on the growth of life. Some want to study 
the relationship between land, sea and 
fresh-water snails; others, the distribu- 
tion of birds, which have evolved differ- 
ently on different islands. 

The memorial’s directors do not plan 
their own scientific staff: They want to 
provide funds and facilities for scientists 
working on their own projects or a uni- 
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completely automatic mining machine. It will cut solid coal without 
explosives and load continuously onto conveyors or into mine cars. 
It will reduce the cost of coal as well as the number of miners work- 
ing in soft coal pits-—-—just how much nobody knows. 


DESPITE INFLATION DIFFICULTIES the U.S. standard of living is pushing up to a 
new high. Reasons: (1) Industry is producing + more manufactured 
consumer goods per capita than ever before. (2) Productivity per 
man—-hour is up 10% above what it was after V-J day. (3) Industry now 
employs 5 million more people than in 1939. (4) The average work week 
is 40 hours, three hours more than in 1939. 


WILLIAM H. KRIEG, president of Packard Mfg. Co., leading juke-box maker, says 
his company will raise prices 10% on June 1. Reason: The "almost 
certainty" that the Government will return to a priority system on raw 
materials within 60 days because of the rearmament program. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNERS claim to be in a tough spot because they kept 
prices down in 1946 when everything else was going up. Now they would 
like to cut prices but may have to raise them because farmers won't 
cut theirs. Example: California tomato growers demand last year's 
price--$29 a ton-for tomatoes as against $25 now offered by canners. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS will use only 19.3 pounds of tin per ton of steel this year 
compared with 32.6 pounds per ton in 1940. The saving is due to new 
techniques making it possible to apply tin in thinner coats. 


SO 


bathrooms will soon be marketed by a Baltimore firm. It can be cut 
with an ordinary paper cutter, applied with linoleum glue and finished 
with metal clip strips at the joints. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT BULBS in new colors and circular shapes are selling fast. At 
the present rate they will top 100 million units this year with a 
retail value of $100 million-—-—25% more than last year. 


TOY MANUFACTURERS expect a record-breaking demand this year. Reason: a 40% 
increase in the number of children compared with the previous decade. 
Output may fall 20%-40% below demand for lack of materials. 


TOMORROW'S CARS show two main trends. Within ten years 80% of all cars on the 
road will have some form of automatic transmission. And auto makers, 
reacting to complaints from owners, garage operators and traffic ex- 
perts, stopped planning wider and longer cars, will get more seat 
space by using room now lost to fenders. 


MORE FERTILIZER will go on U.S. farms this year than ever before-—-18 million 
tons including nitrates, phosphates and potash, against 16 million 
tons last year. The cotton crop, once the biggest user of store- 
bought plant food, has dropped to fourth place. Corn, with high 
prices the incentive for growing giant crops, is now far out in front. 


THE NEW SOUND is coming fast on the heels of the new look. Textile manufac-— 
turers are ready with a new resin to make cotton dresses rustle like 
rayon or silk taffeta. 


NBC IS TAKING NO CHANCES on guests at televised public dinners. From now on 
they will receive warning cards reading: "Recipients of these cards 
are in direct range of NBC's television cameras. May we respectfully 
call to your attention the fact that during this broadcast you will be 


in full view of the television audience. Thank you." 


CINCINNATI PASSENGERS on street cars, busses and trolley coaches will hear FM 
news, music and sports beginning in late May. Radio Transit, Inc., is 
installing several receivers in each vehicle so volume need not be too 
high for comfort. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, is the center of the nation's fastest growing industrial area. 

There, in 1946-47, more than $80 million was invested in plants as 

against $69 million in the New York area. On a per capita basis this 

amounts to $106 against $5.40 for New York and $14 for Los Angeles. 
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Portrait of a Boss 


Business administrators have long 
picked their bookkeepers, typists and 
other skilled personnel by aptitude tests. 
But in choosing executives, they have re- 
lied on rule of thumb or guesswork. Re- 
sults: many costly mistakes. 

This week six big corporations are 
trying a new executive-testing method 
devised by Burleigh Gardner, executive 
director of Social Research, Inc. at Chi- 
cago. Gardner’s announcement did not 
identify the companies, but among his 
clients are such corporations as Interna- 
tional Harvester, United Air Lines, Sears 
Roebuck, Container Corp., and General 
Mills. 

Quiz System. Gardner uses what he 
calls “psychological shorthand.” He says 
a 40-minute interview strips the skin off 
the potential executive and forecasts fu- 
ture on-the-job efficiency. 

Until been sure 
enough what makes a good executive to 
risk such forecasts. But Gardner has de- 
cided that executives are of all classes 
and temperaments—range from self-made 
to the highly trained—and all have 11 
essential traits. 

Keys. This is what the potential ex- 
ecutive should look like: 

ee In order to be happy he must 
feel that he is accomplishing something 
worth doing. 

e e His most important drives are 
achievement, money, prestige. 

e e His strongest interest is in “the 
practical, immediate and direct.” 

e @ He is decisive; drives to a con- 
clusion even though it be wrong. 

e e He knows what he wants and 
has developed effective ways of getting it. 

e e He is physically active, usually 
quick in movement. 

e e He has a hard time taking lei- 
surely vacations wor stopping his worry 
about problems that have already been 
solved. 

ee He quickly detects disorderly 
and inefficient situations and organizes 


now no one has 





Night work. Sun Oil’s Marcus Hook refinery rushes output. 
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them; understands the probable effects of 
the organization he sets up. 

e @ He gets along easily with his fel- 
low workers, superiors and subordinates. 

e e He often has to fight a general 
sense of frustration, feeling that even if 
he succeeds in his present job he may fail 
to reach the goal beyond. 

e @ He likes and even admires his 
father, but has little close emotional at- 
tachment to his mother. 


The Gas-Oil Situation 


The full effect of the new defense 
program on petroleum supplies for civil- 
ians may not be apparent for months or 
even a year. But this week spokesmen for 
the oil industry, the Defense Department, 
the Interior Department, and many other 
groups vigorously pushed various ideas 
as to what they thought should be done. 

U.S. oil fields in Saudi Arabia are 
vulnerable, military and civilian leaders 
in the Government say. They believe that 
threatened civil war in Palestine could 
endanger the supply. Alarmed over the 
nation’s supply-demand situation, they 
argue that a synthetic oil program, based 
on available resources within the U.S., is 
essential for national safety. 

Shooting Billions. Interior Secre- 
tary Krug dramatized this view by his 
call for a $9 billion synthetic fuel pro- 
gram to supply—he hopes—40% of the 
nation’s current oil requirements within 
ten years. Krug wants to build three 
commercial-size plants costing $300 mil- 
lion. One would use oil shale, the second 
coal in the hydrogenation process, and 
the third coal in the gas synthetic process. 

“Oil is the life blood of a war ma- 
chine,” Defense Secretary James For- 
restal asserted and restated his position: 
The Government should encourage not 
only pilot plants but commercial-size 
plants to furnish basic engineering know- 
how in synthetic processes. 

Oil men pointed out that the industry 
already has two synthetic pilot plants. 

Joseph N. Pew Jr., chairman of Sun 
Oil Co., called the Krug program fan- 
tastic because it would require large 
quantities of steel needed for oil drilling 
and normal expansion of oil plants. 

“Synthetic,” he said last week in re- 


(SEE: The Gas-Oil) 
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If you could 
crawl into your 
car's cooling system 


Just get in there and look around and 
you'll think you’ re inside a miniature sewer. 


The whole place is fouled with crusty, 
clingy rust, oil, old anti-freeze, hard-water 
scale and other filth. 


As warmer weather comes, this chop 
suey can clog the circulation of water and 
cause your motor to OVERHEAT. This 
will result in (1) puny performance, (2) 
excessive gas consumption, (3) possible 
paralyzing repair bills. 


Every cor needs 
in prin 


I’ve found the wise thing to do each spring 


is to get this— 
Now it has 


3-STEP TREATMENT 
1. Your service man will 
give your cooling system a New lease 
a spring purge with on life 
Nor’way* CLEANER or y 

QUICK FLUSH. 


2. Then he’ll use Nor’wWay 

Stop LEAK to sure-seal = 
any leaks. 

3. Next comes Nor’ way ANTI-RuST to prevent summer 
corrosion and clogging of the tiny radiator passages. 


Ask for this great spring cooling system treatment 
by name: Nor’way. 


“a _—s 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


NORWAY 


CLEANER + QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK «+ ANTI-RUST 


Products of COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corporation 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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@ Inthe United States, 600,000 
matches are lighted every min- 
ute...each of them a potential 
cause for destructive fire. Last 
year, 29% of the national fire 
loss of $692,635,.000 was caused 
by the careless use of matches 
and cigarettes. 

It is YOUR re- 


sponsibility as a con- 
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scientious American citizen 
to be sure that the matches 
you use are blown out before 
you discard them. Make cer- 
tain, too, that your local agent 
has insured your belongings 


properly so that, should a fire 


occur 


on your premises, your 
interests will be ade- 
quately protected. 
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leasing his remarks before a round table 
meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, “will come as it is needed 
and when the technology is sufficiently 
developed—and it will come without Gov- 
ernment support.” As a solution to the 
fuel shortage he urged that natural gas 
surpluses be made available to the public 
now. The U.S. has more gas than crude 
oil, he stated—165 trillion cubic feet 
stored in the ground, practically unused. 
This is equivalent in b.t.u. values to 29,- 
729,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 

To stimulate the use of this surplus, 
Pew said only two things are needed: (1) 
legislation denying the Federal Power 
Commission control over the production 
of oil and natural gas; (2) inter-state 
transportation of gas on a common Car- 
rier basis with willing sellers at one end 
of the distribution line, willing buyers at 
the other and no Government interfer- 
ence in between. 

Favors Tideland Development. 
Oil man Ralph K. Davies, wartime deputy 
petroleum administrator, spoke up for 
exploitation of the tideland oilfields be- 
fore synthetic fuel development. On the 
other hand Dr. E. V. Murphee, president 
of Standard Oil Development Corp., pro- 
posed a five-year stockpiling program to 
be handled by the oil industry at a cost 
of $2.5 billion. 

Col. J. A. Vogel, executive officer for 
the Armed Services Petroleum Board, 
promptly pointed out that Germany’s de- 
pendence on stockpiling had proved dis- 
astrous and stockpiling could not be 
effective unless “complete.” 

Meanwhile, coal miners’ boss John L. 
Lewis demanded conservation of oil and 
gas by withdrawing their use from do- 
mestic heating and manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Cars Eat Gas. This week, too, a re- 
port from Director Max W. Ball of the 
Interior Department’s Oil and Gas Divi- 
sion, pointed out that the U.S. oil demand 
in 1947 was 10% greater than in 1945, 
the peak war year. He laid shortages in 
both nation and world to the greater 
number of cars, truck$, busses, farm 
tractors, planes and Diesel engines in use 
as well as to the enormous number of 
conversions from coal to oil for heating. 
Other main points in the Ball report: 

© @ For the first time in 25 years the 
U.S. is importing more oil than it exports 
—mainly from the Persian Gulf and the 
western hemisphere. 

@ © Balance between supply and de- 
mand cannot come about until more steel 
is provided for the oil industry. 

@e Oil will continue tight this 
spring and summer with local shortages, 
particularly in the Midwest where heavy 
demands for agricultural use are ex- 
pected. 

e e If the public conserves oil and 
gas (by sharply cutting down driving 
speed, for one thing) and the industry 
gets more steel, each succeeding year 
should be a little easier (barring war). 
Next winter will be the critical period. 
Oil products will be neither abundant nor 
cheap for all uses for three, four or pos- 
sibly five years. 
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Dog Automat 


Sandy Johnson’s boss, Harry, is an 
ingenious Chicago newspaperman. A few 
weeks ago Harry rigged up an automat so 
Sandy could help himself. 

Now when Harry is away the 13- 
year-old mongrel doesn’t have to worry 
about his next meal. He just smacks his 
paw down on the machine and out comes 
a snack. Incidentally, Sandy won sup- 
port for the idea that all mongrels have 
a high 1.Q. by learning to operate the 
device in 30 minutes. 

Last week dog biscuit producers 
threw cold water on Harry Johnson’s 
idea. From their viewpoint the device is 
impractical, if not dangerous. Reason: 
The average dog cannot be trusted in a 
self-service restaurant. He might keep his 
paw on the food lever until he fell over 
sick or dead from over-eating. 

However, the dog automat is still 
“hot” news. On the average the dog food 
industry has been offered similar devices 
three times a year for the past seven 
years. Whenever a new one comes up 
hundreds of newspapers print pictures of 
it. Commented a spokesman for the dog 
food industry: “This convinces us it’s a 
sound idea from the human interest view- 
point. But from the dog preservation an- 
gle we’re still skeptical.” 

Dogs Bite Biscuits. Even without 
the stimulus of automats, dog food sales 
will hit new highs this year. The five big 
producers (Gaines, Nabisco, Red Heart, 
Kennel Ration, Pard) say they will run 
from 20 to 40% greater than in pre-war 
years. This is not due to any phenomenal 
increase in the dog population which is 
about the same as before the war—one 
dog to every ten persons, or about 15 mil- 
lion dogs. 

Dog food makers attribute the boom 
in their business to two reasons: (1) 
meat is high priced and scraps are fewer; 
(2) family income is up and dog owners 
are passing on some of the new standard 
of living to their pets. 
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Dog-o-mat. May be killer. (SEE: Dog) 
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Luble 


Both pipe smoker Edward J. Jones and “makin’s” fan 
Gordon E. Mercer find greater smoking joy in crimp cut 
Prince Albert, America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 





“I’ve smoked Prince Albert in my pipe for a 
long time,” says Edward J. Jones. “Crimp cut 
P. A. gives me a cool, mild, tasty smoke. P.A. is 
great smoking 
pleasure!” 
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“Crimp cut Prince Albert sure rolls up 
fast and easy into firm, neat cigarettes 
that are rich tasting and mild,” says 
Gordon E. Mercer. “For smoking joy I 


use P.A.” G am é Wercn 
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Peter Ritter 
shows youhow ™ 


Double X is the white magic 

that enables you to “do over” your 
floors and do an expert job of it. 
In one operation it makes varnish 
vanish and makes old floors 

new. Bleaches as it removes! 


Savabrush is the original brush- 
restorer. Just put this presto-powder 
in water, let caked-up paint brushes 
soak overnight. Result? Dissolves 
paint, varnish, shellac, enamel; 
makes bristles good-as-new. 


Waxoff is “cheap insurance” for 
every revarnishing or rewaxing job. 
Whisks off wax, polish, oil, dirt; makes 
sure the varnish dries clear and hard. 


Schalk’s Wood Putty is the handiest ba 
thing in the house to repair furniture, 
set loose joints, casters, handles, 
knobs. Easy to work; contains real 
wood. All you add is water. Won't 
shrink; dries hard; stays put. 


Peter Putter’s Plaster Pencil 

is the modern way to fill “fine-line” 
cracks in plaster, wallboard, 
woodwork. No soaking, no mixing, 
no mess, Just draw the Pencil 
firmly over cracks, small holes, 
nicks. Fills evenly; stays put. 


Peter Putter Products come in small, 
medium and large units ranging 
from 10c to 75c. At hardware, 
paint, department stores, building 
supply dealers, all over America. 


Send for free “show-how” folder! 
Want to know 12 ways to save money 
and have fun doing your own repair 
jobs? Send for Peter Putter’s “Tested 
Recipes.” Free! Address: Peter Putter, 
Schalk Chemical Company, 355 East 
Second Street, Los Angeles 12. 
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Education 


3-to-1 Victory 


Not since the Presidency of James 
A. Garfield* had a direct Federal Aid to 
Education bill passed either house of 
Congress. 

Last week radios blared, headlines 
shouted what many U.S. educators con- 
sidered a major achievement in American 
education. The Taft Aid-to-Education 
bill, carefully shorn of Federal control 
but written to guarantee that no state 
shall spend less than $50 a year per pupil 
in any school, passed the Senate by the 
thumping margin of 58 to 22. 

If it becomes law, the cost to the 
nation in the first year will be $300 mil- 
lion, with participation by parochial 
schools left up to the states. (Joker here 
is that 38 states have existing bans in 
their constitutions against use of public 
funds for private schools of any sort.) 

Import. What does it mean? Said 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, whose leadership 
in the Senate battle was a major factor 
in the victory: “In general, the states 
which need the money most are required 
to put up 2% of the income of their peo- 
ple for education, which is more than 
the U.S. average. True, they are not re- 
quired to do it all at once. They have 
approximately four years to reach that 
point. After that, if they lave not 
reached it, the Federal contribution is 
proportionately reduced.” 

Chief beneficiaries of the new bill 
would be nine southern states led by 
North Carolina, which would get $22,- 
825,000. Smallest per capita aid would 
go to New York, the richest state, but 
even New York would benefit by a pro- 
vision put in the bill by Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R.-N.Y.) guaranteeing a minimum 
of $5 per pupil per year for all pupils 
regardless of where they live. 

Ghost? Hanging over the debate in 
the Senate was the spectre of Federal 
control of education. Would or would 
not the new bill, if passed by the House 
and signed by the President, mean the 
beginning of a vast new bureaucracy and 
Federal interference in education? 

It would, thought Sen. Harry Byrd 
(D.-Va.), leading the opposition in a bit- 
ter, back-to-the-wall fight. “What right 
have we,” he insisted, “to believe that 
this Congress or some future Congress 
may not write provisions into the bill that 
would lead to Federal dictation from 
Washington?” 

Prodded on this point by Byrd’s Sen- 
ate lieutenants, Kem (R.-Mo.) and Bald- 
win (R.-Conn.), Taft startled even some 
of the proponents of the bill by announc- 
ing flatly: 

“So far as I can judge, the admin- 
istrative set-up in Washington required 
by this bill would not exceed three per- 


*By vote of 33 to 11, the Blair bill, provid- 
ing for $7 million to $15 million of direct Fed- 
eral aid to non-vocational education passed the 
Senate in the 48th Congress, was defeated over- 
whelmingly in the House. 
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FALSE TEETH 
Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping, or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant .powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and security 
by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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POT CLEANER 
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—Cannot rust. Never 
shreds nor _ splinters, 
rinses clean, lasts long. 
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at your local store 
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sons. The only other group would be a 
field force of auditors to see to it that 
the schools are spending $50 per child.” 

Chances. Passage by the House of 
Representatives of the companion version 
of the measure (the McCowen bill), once 
regarded as unlikely, were brightened 
this week by Speaker Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts. He sent proponents’ 
hopes soaring when he announced that 
“Congress would have to accept the prin- 
ciple that it was the nation’s responsi- 
bility to see to it that all children have 
the opportunity for education.” How- 
ever, he added a little cold water by ob- 
serving that needs for national defense 
“must first be determined.” 

At present the House version of 
Federal Aid to Education is bottled up in 
committee. Leading the opposition in 
committee is Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R.- 
N.Y.). To Gwinn’s hands last week Sen. 
Byrd entrusted the mass of statistics he 
himself had used in the closing hours of 
Senate debate. 

They purported to show that south- 
ern states had surpluses in their state 
treasuries, exclusive of highway and vet- 
erans’ funds, greater than the total 
amount of aid which would come to them 
under the Taft bill. “Georgia, for exam- 
ple,” said Byrd, “has $15 million, more 
than it would receive under the terms of 
the bill in any one year.” 

Whatever its fate in the House, the 
bill’s sweeping Senate victory brought at 
least temporary jubilation to the National 
Education Association. It was NEA’s de- 
tailed documentation of the need of an 
equal education for all children that con- 
verted Ohio’s Taft from a bitter opponent 
in 1943 to an effective friend in 1947-48 
—their first, really, in a 23-year struggle. 

Impatiently the Ohioan brushed 
aside all comparison made by foes of the 
bill to the Taft of 1943. “I think there is 
nothing more important,” he said flatly, 
“to the welfare of the people of the U.S. 
at a time when we are spending billions 
to protect our world position.” 

From Sen. Lister Hill (D.-Ala.) 
came the unofficial 1948 victory slogan: 
“The children are where the dollars 
ain’t!” 





Associated Photo Service 


To Taft from NEA’s Glenn 


Snow, a “thank you.” (SEE: 3 to 1) 


Victory. 
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For a sparkling eye and a happy heart... 


«y= Clasrhunglon vacation 


This marine and mountain wonder- 
land offers varied steamer and ferry 
trips . . . or fishermen and yachts- 
men may set their own courses in 
rented boats. There are the alpine 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker, the Blue Glacier on the 
Olympic Peninsula—all near Se- 
attle and Tacoma. There are daily 
sailings from these seaports for Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B. C.; less 
frequently for Alaska and the 


THE, 5 si VMPIAN, , 


45 Hours Chicago to Puget Sound via 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Yellowstone, 
Butte. Low round trip fares returning 
via California or the Canadian Rockies. 







Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad 


Touralux sl 


Orient. East of the Cascades are 
Spokane’s lakelands and Grand 
Coulee Dam. The gloriously scenic 
trip to Washington is part of the 
fun on The Milwaukee Road’s 
Olympian HIAWATHA. 


* Free Vacation Literature 


For picture-filled folders describing the 
attractions of the Northwest, address H. 
Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Milwaukee Road, 817 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 








eg 
eepers offer berth comfort at lowest cost 
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New Way 
to tear Better 


Without Risking a Penny! 


Send coupon below for this amazing 
hearing aid. No “fitting” needed, no 
sales pressure. 


Single Unit 
575 Complete 


THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 





So good we can offer you this 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL 


Wear your Zenith ‘75’ at home, at work, 
anywhere. If it isn’t better than you ever 
dreamed ANY hearing aid could be, return it 
within 10 days of receipt and Zenith will re- 
fund your money in full. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! Because the new 
Zenith “75"’ needs no “‘fitting,”’ it comes to you 
by mail, saves you embarrassing visits to sales- 
rooms and annoying sales pressure. Also saves 
you over $100 cash money. If its price had to in- 
clude ‘“‘fitting,””’ middlemen’s profits and high 
sales commissions, it would have to sell for $195 
instead of $75. So do as tens of thousands have 
already done. Order your Zenith “75” by mail- 
ing the coupon below —right now! 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 


Look only to your 
doctor for advice on 
your ears and hear- 
ing. 





Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P-448 
§801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
I enclose check or money order for $75* for one Zenith 
**15"" Hearing Aid. If I am not completely delighted 
I may return it within ten days of receipt and get my 
money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.50 in Illinois or New York City; $1.88 in 
California, except Los Angeles, $2.25 
C] Please send me free descriptive literature about the 
new Zenith ‘*75"’. 
Name 


Address 


Cily State 
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Religion 


Hymns are Hits 


In Chicago the American Music Con- 
ference completed a national survey, re- 
ported findings no disk jockey in the land 
could be expected to believe. 

From returns on questionnaires sent 
to a representative 4,537 U.S. families, 
the AMC announced last week that 60.8% 
families put religious music, particularly 
hymns, at the top of their list. Further- 
more, churches were rated above theaters 
and concerts as the No. 1 outside factor 
in stimulating musical interest. 


Basis of Unity 


America’s Episcopal church last 
week had set down in black and white the 
basis on which it would consider inter- 
communion or organic unity with “any in- 
terested Christian body.” 

The statement, to be presented be- 
fore the July-August Lambeth Conference 
of Anglican churchmen, in England, is 
based on four major points. If other 
churches agree with Episcopacy on those 
points, then union may be discussed. 

“1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, as ‘containing all 
things necessary to salvation,’ and as be- 
ing the rule and standard of faith. 

“2. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Bap- 
tismal Symbol; and the Nicene Creed, as 
the sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith. 

“3. The two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ Himself—Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord—ministered with unfailing 
use of Christ’s words of Institution, and 
of the elements ordained by Him. 

“4. The Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted in the methods of its administra- 
tion to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called on God into the Unity 
of His Church.” 


Russia’s Cross 


Russia’s leaders, whose final opinion 
on God has not yet been announced ofh- 
cially, were having a bad case of cramps 
in their religious double-joints. 

At home the stage was being set for 
the “education” of local ministers who 
were taking their work too seriously. In 
official publications some of the ministers 
were accused of actually taking die-hard 
exception to the accepted policy of athe- 
ism within the government. Others com- 
plained that Russia’s semi-official Ortho- 
dox church was becoming akin to a gov- 
ernment bureau because its publications 
are re-writes of everything from the Red 
\rmy’s newspaper to the house organ of 
the Leningrad munitions works. 

Strange Fruit. In the Russian zone 
of Germany, however, religion was start- 
ing to flourish with frightening vigor. 
Perhaps most difficult fact to explain to 
Russia’s home-ofiice—or anyone else for 
that matter—would be the fact that the 


religious revival there is greater than in 
other parts of Germany. 

Particularly bolstered is German Meth- 
odism. Berlin leaders of the denomina- 


tion reported last week that in Saxony, 
for instance, Sunday school enrollment 
has doubled since war’s end. 

None, however, blamed the Russian 





Acme 
Theophilus. He drew the line between 
Russian and Red. (SEE: Russia’s Cross) 


occupation authorities for this outbreak 
of religion. 

In another direction, the Red rulers 
took up cudgels against those who don’t 
take Russia’s religion seriously. Aimed at 
Russian Orthodox church members in 
America, Soviet spokesmen demanded 
that Orthodox faithful everywhere hasten 
to pledge allegiance to the patriarch of 
the church in Moscow. 

When U.S. Orthodox failed to com- 
ply, Moscow angrily commanded that top 
churchmen here come to Russia immedi- 
ately and stand trial for disobedience. 
Red churchmen said their American 
“brethren” were little better than heretics. 

Last week the subpoena remained 
unobeyed. The Most Rev. Metropolitan 
Theophilus, leader of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in America, Alaska and Can- 
ada, flatly refused to ally himself with 
Moscow's puppet patriarch or to send 
himself or any of his bishops to a Mos- 
cow trial. 

So far as wise old Theophilus was 
concerned, the church still God’s 
property—not Stalin’s. 


Million Dollar Bribe 


“Vice,” it has been said, “pays trib- 
ute to virtue.” But not in Steubenville, 
Ohio. Virtue won't let it. 

Virtue—the town’s ministerial asso- 
ciation—last week revealed it had turned 
down a vice-tribute of $1 million offered 
in hopes that the association would call 


was 
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off its anti-gambling drive. Ironically, 
however, the bribe brush-off left many a 
pastor shaking his head as much about 
Steubenville’s “practicing” Christians as 
about the gamblers: The bribe had been 
in the form of a promise to erect a town 
youth center which church-goers showed 
little sign of building by themselves. 


Pulpit Lend-Lease 


Each Sunday millions of Americans 
hear messages about the “other world” 
from the nation’s pulpits. Many in these 
days, however, wish that the messages 
would speak more of this world and what 
the worshippers should do in it. 

How the preachers are to learn as 
much about “this” as the “other” is the 
problem. Even with a sound knowledge 
of his own country, the conscientious 
preacher would probably like to know 
more about the other lands of this world. 

One Church’s Answer. Last week 
Methodism had started to give them the 
opportunity, a limited one now but with 
hope of future expansion. 

From New York, aboard the S. S. 
Mauretania, the Rev. Elmer Lewis of En- 
glewood, N.J., Methodist Church set sail 
for England where he will become 
“ouest” minister at Kenton Methodist 
Church in North London. Already on his 
way to Englewood to take over the vacant 
pulpit was Kenton’s Rev. Wilfred Wade. 

This first exchange, five weeks long, 
will be financed almost entirely by Engle- 
wood churchgoers. Later, Methodists 
hope, pulpits will be swapped in other 
lands, for longer periods, and with the 
regularity of a fully church-backed pro- 
gram. 

This mission of Christian to Chris- 
tian, they felt, could well be as fruitful 
in a time of national suspicion as any 
mission to the peaceful pagan. 





Mission. Rev. Lewis’ tour might chart a 
new course. (SEE: Pulpit Lend-Lease ) 
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BIG, oversized, chrome-lined oven. Interior 
light, glass door. It's fun to see what's cooking. 


yt lk wt wing 


@ You can live miles from a gas main and i enjoy automatic 
gas cooking at its modern best! Tappan burners light—auto- 


matically. Baking and roasting in Tappan's big, oversize chrome- 
lined oven are timed—automatically. Yes, this beautiful newrange 
even turns itself on and off—automatically. For every advanced 
feature see your Tappan dealer today. Specially engineered for 
the economical use of bottled or tank gas. For illustrated folder, 


write The Tappan Stove Company, Dept. 20, Mansfield, Ohio. 





TAPPAnR 
Cat Ranges 


DIVIDED TOP + OVERSIZE CHROME VISUALITE OVEN « CLOCK CONTROL OF OVEN 
PYROGLAS TOP UNITS « VISIMINDER + VISIGUIDE + TIMED CONVENIENCE OUTLET 
TOP BURNER INDICATOR LIGHTS « “OVEN ON” INDICATOR 
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International 


The long and... 


Criticism. George Miller, 13, 
Chicago, couldn’t stand it when things 
looked tough for the hero in the movie, 
drew his BB gun and fired away at 
the villains. . . . Philadelphia book- 
sellers organized to fight back when 
vice squad raiders seized 2,000 vol- 
umes, including such oldies as Tobac- 
co Road, on charges of obscenity... . 
Thomas L. Graff, 32-year-old Wetump- 
ka, Ala., veteran recently discharged 
from a mental hospital, announced his 
candidacy for Congress with the slo- 
gan: “I’m the only politician in Ala- 
bama with papers to prove he’s not 
crazy.” 

Odd Jobs. When New York 
Curb Exchange employes went on 
strike, president Francis Adams Trus- 
low and board chairman Edward C. 
Werle took over as night watch- 
men. ... Hollywood, Cal., fireman Ed 
Conlon was assigned full-time duty, 
at $90 a week, trailing actress Bar- 
bara Lawrence while she was being 
photographed on a movie stage in a 
highly inflammable costume. 

Ingenuity. Fed up when fish re- 
fused to bite, David Magoon, Windsor, 
Vt., drew his knife, dived in the water, 
captured a nine-pound carp in hand- 
to-hand combat. . . . When Nathan 
Bloom, 14, became mayor-for-a-day in 
Binghamton, N. Y., he found a quick 
solution for the troubles of both young 
and old. “Turn all the schools into 
apartment houses,” he suggested. ... 
Peter Bilecki, 54, Sedro Wooley, 
Wash., licked the housing shortage by 
hollowing out and moving into a huge 
cedar stump. 

Died. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., 73, in New York. ... Angelo J. 
Rossi, 70, Italian immigrant’s son who 
held office as mayor of San Francisco 
for 13 years, longest term in the city’s 





... Short of it. 


history. . . . In Washington, Maurice 
C. Latto, 78, White House chief clerk, 
who served under nine administra- 
tions. 

People. Johann Petursson, 8- 
foot 8-inch, 425-pound Icelander 
(above, left) was measured for a uni- 
form for his appearance in a circus as 
the World’s Tallest Man. He will be 
joined in the circus cast by 22'4-inch, 
30-pound Francesco Rizzi, (above, 
right) a handful for his manager... . 
Five times Socialist Presidential can- 
didate Norman Thomas may make it 
six this year. . . . The Ohio-Vermont 
maple syrup feud fizzled when blind- 
folded governors Herbert and Gibson 
both flunked the taste test. Neither 
could identify his state’s product. ... 
Triplet sisters in Marlboro, Mass., 
Mrs. Annie Faith MacDonnell, Mrs. 
Nellie Hope Daniels and Mrs. Nora 
Charity Murphy, celebrated their 80th 
birthdays. 

When President Truman talked 
“off-the-record” at the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club dinner in Washing- 
ton, the mistress of ceremonies over- 
looked the fact that the program was 
going out over four television sta- 
tions. . . . Born: to CIO Longshore- 
men leader Harry Bridges and _ his 
wife Nancy, a son. 

Tempting Fate. When San An- 
tonio police investigated a complaint 
about kids playing ball in the street, 
they discovered the “ball” was a live 
hand grenade. ... When a gunman 
picked up a likely-looking candidate 
in a Denver cafe to help him rob a 
drugstore, the helper turned out to be 
police detective Fred Currier. . . . 
Tenants in a Salem, Mass., veterans’ 
housing project petitioned the city to 
change the name of the street from 
“Almshouse Road.” 





Aviation 


War Harness 


Forging of airpower into a sword 
and shield was under way last week in 
factory and conference room. From the 
poundings of the forge came these notes: 

How Many? Congress, not the De- 
partment of Defense, had taken the fight 
for No. 1 priority on a No. 1 Air Force. 
Despite Defense Secretary Forrestal’s ar- 
gument that money should be parceled 
out equally for boats, bayonets and bomb- 
ers, members of both Congressional 
armed forces committees considered air 
power no longer an auxiliary to ground 
and seapower, nor even as their mere 
equal. They felt it was the weapon of 
modern war. 

The immediate plans of the commit- 
tees: to raise Air Force strength from 
Forrestal’s recommended 55 combat 
groups* to 70, give the Air Force $2.3 
billion beyond its equal share in armed 
force appropriation. 

Front Line. While America armed 
at home, her staunchest ally armed over- 
seas. Britain put into service a complete 
squadron of Meteor Mark IV _ twin-jet 
fighters. This was the fastest fighting 
squadron in the world—the Meteor’s 
speed is in the 650 mph-plus class. 

With that announcement came in- 
creased belief that Britain’s armament 
policy might soon gear more tightly than 
ever with America’s. The pattern would 
be for Britain to concentrate most of her 
warplane production on fighters to pro- 
vide a vital advance guard for U.S. bomb- 
ers in case of aggression. 

Air war experts view this combina- 
tion as almost ideally effective. It would 
solve a two-part problem: (1) although 
super-fast, most jet fighters possess 
scarcely a fourth the range of a good 
long-range bomber; (2) despite this, the 
bombers must have fighter escort to reach 
their target. Launching of U.S. escorts 
for U.S. bombers from aircraft carriers at 
sea is a partial solution, but jet fighter 
launching still is tricky, needs smoothing 
out. Thus, for bomber sweeps across Eu- 
rope, British fighters would be the per- 
fect shield for American bombers. 

Britain could be counted on to fulfill 
her role in this unofficial Anglo-American 
defense plan. Already she had relegated 
her once-mighty navy to a secondary 
place in order to pour her resources into 
aviation developments. 

Which Bomber? Most publicized 
of the new super-range bombers being 
built in America is the six-engine B-36. 
From Consolidated Vultee’s 4,000-foot 
production line at Fort Worth about 20 
have been rolled onto the flight line. 

But many engineers have switched 
attention to a bomber that offers even 
greater promise—and is almost ready for 


*Bomber group is 30 planes, fighter group is 
75 planes. In each case the figure represents planes 
ready to fight, must be bolstered by an ieee 
ready 20%-30% reserve to make up for combat and 
maintenance losses. 
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mass production, the Northrop B-35 Fly- 
ing Wing. Advantages of the B-35: (1) 
Although its design specifications call for 
10,000 miles of range with 10,000 pounds 
of bombs, the same as the B-36, its tail- 
less shape cuts down drag so that only 
four engines are needed. (2) Whereas 
the B-36 flies with a maximum of 50% of 
its gross weight made up of load, the 
B-35’s total weight may include more 
than 60% useful load. 

Range. On press and radio last 
week there were a confusing number of 
figures that were supposed to represent 
maximum ranges of various bombers. 

Discussing the two bombers men- 
tioned above, for instance, commentators 
freely used the “blueprint” range of 10,- 
000 miles. In reality, under battle con- 
dition, the maXimum range of a so-called 
10,000-miler would be closer to 7,000 
miles. Bucking weather, maneuvering 
over the target, evasive tactics all pare 
miles off the “ideal” range. 

An understatement also cropped up. 
Because America’s Air Force this moment 
is built around the B-29—the wartime 
Superfortress—that plane’s range became 
a vital question. 

Most, including high brass testifying 
before Congress, said that the B-29’s nor- 
mal range is about 3,200 miles but has 
been increased “experimentally.” Ac- 
tually, because of the grinding training 
program of the Strategic Air Command, 
which flies the B-29’s, that plane’s range 
has long been nearly 5,000 miles. The 
trick lies in pilot training, not gadgets. 
As one SACer put it: “We’re so careful 
about fuel that every time a sparkplug 
misses we save five gallons of gas.” 

With that range, and with the bases 
now open to us, no target on earth is far 
enough away to avoid U.S. bombs. 

Mud or Sky? Always, behind air- 
power discussions was the specter of past 
battles. The total devastation possible 
with well-supported airpower still seemed 
unreal to some military men. Secretary 
of State Gen. George Marshall, former 
Army -Chief of Staff, told the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee: “I think how- 
ever much any future war starts in the 
air... it will end in the mud on the 
ground.” 

Those who had seen the pre-atomic 
bomb death of Japan, under the smash- 
ing air blows of America’s top air strate- 
gist, Gen. George Churchill Kenney, SAC 
commander, were more inclined to think 
that the “mud on the ground” might be 
used more for graves than major battle- 


fields. ; 


Lt. Bird 


Britain’s Royal Air Force this week 
was training a new bunch of recruits with 
no idea at all of ever giving them wings— 
the recruits didn’t need them; they were 
born with them. 

The “cadets”: a covey of hunting fal- 
cons whose job will be to clear airfield 
areas of slow but solid fellow birds who 
each year bump, bang and dent $80,000 
worth of damage into fast, hard-to-dodge 
military aircraft. 
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More ‘1 Power to U.S. A.! 





PARTNERS! Air power is peace power. 


With sufficient new planes like the Martin 


XB-48 (above) we can truly guard the peace. Last year only 1800 military planes 


were built for the U.S. A. 


FASCINATING FIELDS 


«.. are being opened by the USAF. Helicop- 
ters, sonic speeds, rocketry, probing the fron- 
tiers of outer space . . . these are just some of 
the fields open to forward-looking young men. 
Ask at your Air Force recruiting office. 





NORTHWEST ORDERS MORE! 


So efficient and profitable have been North- 
west Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2 airliners, that 
NWA has ordered 15 more. Delivery of thé 
additional 2-0-2’s will be completed by June, 
giving Northwest a fleet of 25 high-speed 
Martin airliners. 


BIG AND LITTLE 


... business are both cited by the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. In addition to urging 
a strong aviation industry, the Board recog- 
nizes that aviation’s “small business man”— 
airport operators, sales and service men, 
flying schools, private fliers—‘‘should be re- 
garded as a national asset and be given every 
recognition and encouragement.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins(Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) © Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced military aircraft ® 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ® 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) * Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 





... of today’s Martin aircraft is this tiny plane 
built—and flown—by Glenn L. Martin in 
1909. Now entering its 40th year, the Martin 
Company is an international institution em- 
ploying nearly 11,000 men and women, oper- 
ating aircraft, chemicals and other plants in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


AIR POWER SUPREME! 


The Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
reports, ““To defend ourselves in the age of 
atomic bombs, of radioactive dust, of bac- 
teriological contamination and guided mis- 
siles we must have air power that is supreme.” 





HERE’S THE PAY-OFF FOR AIRLINES! 


Martin 2-0-2 can operate profitably with 
slightly over half of its seats filled ... prewar 
twin-engine planes must have considerably 
greater payload in order to break even. Thus 
2-0-2 offers better service to the public, eco- 
nomic health to the airlines. The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable & Aircraft Since 1909 
= 
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Don't Risk 
a “Brush-off” 





Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


Mo? DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident at. drug stores and drug 
counters everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse .. « 
and it's ready to use, 


de POLIDENT 7% 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Health 


‘Now Some Grow Up 


| Three years ago a Johns Hopkins 
medical team brought a thrill of hope to 
| parents of “blue babies” by announcing a 

new surgical technique for such cases, 
which formerly were nearly always fatal. 

Last week the famous Baltimore clinic 
reported that since then it has operated 
on over 600 cases. Its heartening record: 
success in 85% of them. 

A “blue baby” suffers from a con- 
genital defect which reduces the flow of 
blood to the lungs. It turns blue at lips and 
fingertips and if untreated, dies for lack 
of oxygen, often under 2 years of age. 

Milestone. The operation devised by 
pediatrician Helen Taussig and surgeon 
Alfred Blalock takes three hours, requires 
an oxygen chamber, usually results in 
compiete cure. Naturally, however, it is 
not always successful, and some victims 
cannot be operated on at all. 

Johns Hopkins now handles 28 “blue 
baby” cases weekly, gets five to eight 
queries or applications every day. Bla- 
lock has taught surgeons in other clinics 
the technique, and refers patients to them 
when his waiting list overflows. In such 
clinics, the miracle of an oxygen-starved, 
feeble “blue baby” being transformed 
into a robust infant of normal life expect- 
ancy is now a common occurrence. 


Fewer Cavities 


The tombstone of a dentist in an 
English churchyard contains the follow- 
ing epitaph: 

Stranger, approach this spot with 

gravity: 

Dr. Jones is filling his last cavity. 

People who find visits to the dentist’s 
office an extreme torture would be gleeful 
if such an epitaph could be written for 
the whole profession. So happy a goal is 
not in sight, but this month the U.S. 
Public Health Service (with an assist 
from the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee) may take a step toward a cavityless 
future for the nation’s youth. 

After careful testing, dental experts 
are satisfied that washing children’s teeth 
with a solution of sodium fluoride checks 
decay. They think that if all schoolchil- 
dren had this done, cavities in their teeth 
might be reduced 50%. But there are 
problems in the way: 

Most dentists and dental assistants 
are untrained in the technique. And pa- 
tients, unaware of the treatment, have not 
yet created a demand for it. 

The USPHS wants money to train a 
small group of dental hygienists. These 
will demonstrate the technique to dentists 
and to school and community groups. It’s 
simple, but it should be done by a spe- 
cialist. 

What Happens. The new treatment 
strengthens tooth enamel, probably 
(though even the experts aren’t sure yet) 
by increasing its resistance to destructive 





International 
Pioneer. Janice Krout fainted daily, is 
now normal, (SEE: Some Grow Up) 


acids in the mouth. It takes about 12 
minutes to cleanse the teeth thoroughly 
and wet the crown surfaces with the sodi- 
um fluoride. The procedure should be 
repeated four times during one month, 
preferably at ages 3, 7, 10 and 13. (No- 
body knows yet whether the solution does 
adults’ teeth any good, or whether it can 
be used in toothpaste. ) 

In existing PHS demonstration clin- 
ics, cost of four applications is under $1. 
Private practitioners will charge a higher 
fee. 

Congressman Frank Keefe (Rep.- 
Wis.), chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions’ sub-committee on health, is not sure 
PHS has set aside enough of its requested 
$1.5 million to push the sodium fluoride 
treatment. He may get the committee to 
earmark more for that purpose. 


The War on Cancer 


Where are we in the search for better 
treatments of cancer? 

Many medical authorities tried to 
answer that question at the beginning of 
this month, which President Truman has 
set aside as “cancer control month.” 
Their object: to explain the immediate 
goals behind the American Cancer Socie- 
ty’s drive for $16 million for intensified 
research and more detection clinics. 

Treatment by Chemistry. The 
doctors have long stopped talking of a 
general “cure” for all cancer. It is doubt- 
ful if this will ever come. But specific 
treatments for various kinds of cancer are 
being devised. At the moment, great hope 
is seen in chemical therapy: 

e e Extracts of beef spleen and lamb 
liver have caused some skin cancers to 
disappear for five years or more, although 
they are useless with other types. 

e e Sex hormones sometimes arrest 
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or even diminish growths in the breast or 
prostate gland. 

@ @ Polysaccharides (complex sugars 
formed by bacteria), damage some can- 
cers jn mice, though they can be very 
toxic to humans. Experiments are being 
carried out to make them less dangerous. 

e e Nitrogen mustards, derived from 
war gases, ease pain in Hodgkin’s disease 
and some other types of cancer. They do 
not cure. . 

e@ @ Certain chemical dyes seem to 
inhibit the growth of cancer cells; their 
use in treating humans is being studied. 

By Knife. Surgery will remain a 
stand-by in treatment of many types of 
cancer, but it does not open up new ave- 
nues of cure. Radiation has also proved 
limited in value, some doctors think. But 
they are excited by the use of radio-active 
elements from the atomic furnaces: These 
may not cure as often as was hoped, but 
should speed discovery of the basic nature 
of cancer. Currently, radioactive forms 
of gold, iodine, arsenic and phosphorus 
are being used to study the wild growth 
of body cells which characterizes the 
disease. 

By Alertness. While waiting for 
new treatments, cancer experts are urging 
another line of attack. They think mor- 
tality could be cut sharply if a network of 
cancer detection clinics were spread 
across the country. There are now 200 in 
operation, and some states are sending 
mobile units into the countryside. But 
hundreds more are needed. 

Some statistics make the value of 
early cancer detection very graphic: 95% 
of skin and lip cancers can be cured if 
found early; so can 75% of breast and 
uterus growths. Even moderate delay in 
treatment can cut the chance of success in 
some cases to less than half. 

Cancers of stomach and _ intestine 
have always been hardest to spot early. 
But new tests are being developed to iden- 
tify cancer-linked chemicals in urine and 
other body fluids. Such tests will increase 
the value of detection clinics, and en- 
courage doctors to think the U.S. mortali- 
ty from cancer, 187,000 per year, can be 
cut down to a much lower figure. 





USPHS 
X-ray therapy. More clinics mean early 


diagnosis, more cures. (SEE: Cancer) 
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Why Millions Call Him 
“HOLY FATHER” 


*» 


Catholic loyalty to the Pope is the 
cause of never-ending amazement 
to many non-Catholics. 


> 
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They wonder how an exclu- 
sively spiritual leader can com- 
mand the devotion of nearly four 
hundred millions of people. They 
cannot explain why this vast re- 
ligious family ... representing every race, 
color, language and political belief on the 
face of the earth... lives and grows 
through the ages, while man-made em- 
pires have their day of glory and then 
disappear. 

What is there about this one man that 
causes people to speak of him in a hun- 
dred tongues as “Holy Father”? 

We find the answer, of course, not nec- 
essarily in the holiness of the man him- 
self, but in his Christ-given office. The 
answer is found by tracing the history 
of the Catholic Church ...the history of 
262 successive Popes...back through 
nearly 2,000 years to Christ Himself. 

We know as a matter of historical fact 
that Christ did establish His Church... 
that He commissioned the Apostle Peter 
as its first head... that He sent His 
Apostles forth to teach men to observe 
all things He had commanded, 

We know from the New Testament 
that the Church was actually organized 
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...that it was governed by the 
ar< a Apostles under the leadership of 


Vl 
Peter . . 


. that it was teaching 
Christ’s truth far and wide, long 
before the last book of the New 
Testament was written and the 
books of the Bible were collected 


into one volume, 





Christ's purpose in organizing a Church 
was to make certain _that the good news 
of Redemption would be preached to all 
men ...even to the end of the world. To 
accomplish this with fallible men, re- 
quired that He establish a Church — di- 
vinely protected from error in transmit- 
ting His teaching through the centuries. 


The Catholic Church traces its un- 
broken history back to the Apostles — 
back to Christ. And Catholics today call 
Pope Pius XII “Holy Father” because he 
is the lawful and historical successor to 
Peter, the first Pope. He is in our time 
...as Peter was in the first century... 
the Vicar of Christ on earth, 

Would you like to know more about 
the Pope . . . why Christ’s promises to 
Peter and his successors make the Pope 
the world’s most important man in Cath- 
olic eyes? Then write today for a pam- 
phlet which we shall send you free and 
without any obligations. Ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 4-N. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Executive Accountants and C. P. A’s carn $3,000 to $10,000 a year, 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Personal trafaing under supervision 
of staff of C. P. A’s. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book, ‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 4393-4, Chicago 5, Ill. 




















Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FHEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 

Write for Free 

Booklet 

>» “FOOT 
FACTS” 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 172 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 
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The “Catnapper" 
Pleasant Bell Alarm 
$4.95° 
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Sessions electric 


clocks are quieter, 
_more dependable... | 


Kitchen Teapot 
Wall $4.95° 


because they contain 
only half the number 
gioving parts oe 


Mohogony 
Mantel 
$6.30° 


- found in ordinary clocks 
This means a better longer 
lasting clock for you.... 


Choose from many models 
at your dealers, all lovely, 
inexpensive. 

Send for free literature describing the complete line 
of Sessions Clocks, today. To: The Sessions Clock 
ee Dept. |, Forestville, Conn. 
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Sharp Sabre 


The American nervous system, just 
recovered from an attack of Bongo, 
Bongo, Bongo, was jarred last week by a 
newer, more agitating rhythm: the wild, 
racy Sabre Dance from the Russian com- 
poser Khachaturian’s ballet, Gayane. 

It vibrated from 50 million radios as 
disk jockey requests put it high on the 
hit parade. There were nine popular re- 
cordings—from Freddy Martin’s Sabre 
Dance Boogie to the more orthodox ver- 
sion by Oscar Levant, whose pianistic 
thumpings on the Al Jolson radio show 
started this fever last December. 

Thunder. The Andrews Sisters had 
added a vocal torrent that promised new 
torments to the critic who called the 
dance “vulgar enough as decorated by 
the composer for the symphony orchestra 
—in popular version, something to run 
from.” 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
listed the Levant version as the best-sell- 
ing classic in 23 out of 31 stores polled. 
Symphonic versions of ballet excerpts by 
Artur Rodzinski and Efrem Kurtz were 
also near the top in album sales. 

Ironically, Khachaturian had been 
kicked down last month as head of Soviet 
Composers Union. Reason: Moscow wants 
music with “simple rhythm to which the 
workers can beat time and hum.” 


Menotti’s Medium 


When Broadway likes opera, that’s 
news. If the great non-musical public— 
normally suspicious of “highbrow” art— 
should learn to like it too, that would 
be revolutionary. 

Last year Broadway was eating up a 
new opera called The Medium—a spine- 
tingling, English-speaking drama of a 
spiritualist in mortal fear of the spooks 
she has pretended to conjure. Critics ac- 
claimed it as fine music and a signpost to 
a better American theater. Laymen liked 
it as good entertainment. 

Film Version. Last week composer 
Gian-Carlo Menotti took his cast to Eng- 
land to make a movie of his thriller. John 
Public, who seldom gets to New York or 
Chicago, will be able to see what the fuss 
is all about. He may like it. 

Menotti came to the U.S. at 17 as an 
Italian child prodigy. Today at 36 he is 
librettist, composer, director, playwright, 
teacher (at Philadelphia’s Curtis Insti- 
tute), lecturer, writer. Columbia had him 
personally oversee its recent recording of 
The Medium and its humorous compan- 
ion-piece, The Telephone, about a boy 
who can’t propose because of a ringing 
phone bell. The two-volume result (MX 
726) was highly successful. 

Free Hand. Menotti, wanting the 
same free hand with the filming of The 
Medium, found it in England. J. Arthur 
Rank Enterprises has agreed to let him be 
producer, director, and rewrite man. 
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BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES > REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 







































































Made to U. S. Army Specifications 


16-JEWEL 


ELGIN 
$1995 


Sturdy 16-Jewel ELGIN men's# 
wrist watches. Water repellent. 
Sweep second hand. Stainless Steel back. Unbreak- 
able crystal. QUALITY! American made. Fully re- 
conditioned with ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! Made 
for the U. S. Army Air Corps. They HAD to be good. 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay postman $19.95 
plus 10% tax and postage on delivery. Cash orders 
sent postpaid. Limited supply. UN ITEDPRODUCTS 
CO., 7941 S. Halsted St., Dept. RES-529, Chicago 
20, Ill. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and procedure and ‘‘Invention Record" form at 
once. No obligation. 


MeMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-K Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
Milton GH. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-ninth year. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 
For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16203 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 
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Women 


Postal Tribute 
The U.S. Post Office has doffed its 


mailman’s cap to the ladies. 

This summer on the centennial of the 
first women’s rights convention, a new 
3¢ stamp (not yet designed) will go on 
sale in Seneca Falls, N.Y., original hot- 
bed of U.S. feminist activity. Later in 
the year one honoring the Gold Star 
Mothers of all wars will be printed. 

Curtsy. Two stamps in a single year 
glorifying womanhood is a_ generous 
token of recognition by the U.S. Post 
Office. Of the 659 stamps issued since 
1847, only seven have paid direct homage 
to women... to Susan B. Anthony, the 
mothers of America, Virginia Dare, Lou- 
isa May Alcott, Frances E. Willard, Jane 
Addams, Martha Washington. And the 
highest denomination was 10¢, the Jane 
Addams stamp. 

Women needn’t feel slighted, how- 
ever. The most expensive stamp ever is- 
sued by the U.S. was undeniably female. 
It was an 1895 $100 stamp, picturing an 
Indian maiden leaning against a tree, 
holding a bunch of grapes in her hand. 
What she symbolized, the Post Office 
hasn’t the slightest idea. 


They’re All Good 


I was pale when my teacher told me 
I won an art award. At recess, 1 told my 
mother over the telephone. At noon I ran 
all the way home. My father and mother 
wanted to know what it was all about. 
My face is pink now. Thank you. 

Sandra Arnt, 6, of Litchfield, Mich., 
had just learned that her drawing won 
a first prize in the “America the Beau- 
tiful” crayon art contest for her state. 
She got so excited she had to wait for 
her face to return to its natural color 
before she could reflect. Then, in tall, 
neatly printed letters, she penciled her 
thanks to the president of the Milton 
Bradley Co., manufacturers of school 
supplies in Springfield, Mass. 


Sandra was one of some 75,000 
grade-school children who last January 
deluged the Springfield post office with 
samples of their best crayon drawing in 
the company’s second annual contest. 
And she was one of 400 state winners in 
the nine grade divisions (kindergarten 
through eighth grade). 

Trimming this crop of 400 to nine 
national winners was a hard task for the 
five artist-judges. First, it took time and 
energy just to admire—and envy—the 
youngsters’ art. They all wished they 
could draw in the uninhibited way chil- 
dren do. Second, they felt the drawings 
should not be judged by adult standards. 
“There is no such a thing as bad child’s 
drawing,” said judge Vaughn Flannery, 
design consultant to PATHFINDER. “It is 
only when they grow up that they are 
capable of poor art.” 

Because the contest encourages the 
very young artists to express themselves 
it has been widely applauded by educa- 
tors. “We believe that art education 
should help the child develop his own 
creative ability—rather than develop the 
capacity to imitate art of others,” said 
Prof. Frank Eiberling, head of the School 
of Fine Arts, Ohio State University. 

Unregimented. Contest rules leave 
youngsters to their own imaginations, 
limit them only as to size of paper (not 
larger than 19 by 22 inches). They can 
draw anything “American” with any type 
of crayon, and submit all the work they 
want. Most entries are sent in by the 
artists’ teachers. 

Each of the national winners (there 
were 10 this year because of a tie in the 
first-grade division) will get $500. And 
all will get the thrill of having their draw- 
ings shown in art galleries across the 
country. Last week, the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts prepared for the first ex- 
hibit. There, at the end of April, the blue- 
ribbon art work and some awarded hon- 
orable mention will be unveiled. 

One of the first-grade artists is likely 
to pop in and start telling the story of his 





Minneapolis Star 


Cat and Cary. For drawing the family pet, $33 a minute. (SEE: They’re All Good) 
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15 Minutes Day Brings 
Amazing New Loveliness 
to Throat and Chin! 


Today, thousands of happy women are giving 
thanks—because they discovered this amaz- 
ing, new way to loveliness of the throat and 
chin line. 

Sagging throats, double chins caused by 
unexercised muscles and neglect begin to van- 
ish under the gentle action of this marvelous 
Model Chin Strap. Fat and flabbiness are 
gently smoothed by its gentle action. 

The Model way is Nature’s way to beauty. 
Just use this wonderful Model Chin Strap 15 
minutes a day, according to directions, mas- 
saging with any throat cream. The natural 
movements of your chin and neck do the rest. 
Muscles obtain the exercise they need; circu- 
lation is stimulated. Soon you should notice a 
vast improvement. Ina matter of weeks you 
can expect new loveliness. 


A Lovelier Profile or Your Money Back! 


Fill in the coupon below now. Take this defi- 
nite step toward new beauty today. The 
Model Chin Strap will come to you in a plain 
wrapper. On arrival pay postman $1.50 plus 
postage. If cash accompanies order, we pay 
postage. Your money back if not satisfied 
after 7 days’ trial. Rush coupon today. 

git ndngeemyaeiarrongetapirctnaadeemiemaieeaiaaay 

MODEL COMPANY, Dept. 340 


f 36 South State Street, Chicago 3, Illinois § 
Please send me a MODEL CHIN STRAP 
t I'll pay postman $1.50 plus postage. If I am not 
satisfied after 7 days, I'll return it for refund of 
ry my purchase price. (If you send cash we pay + 
postage.) i 
; Ns 64 66d O55 0d 40s Cb Omaha N CAsOT OCs CASES I 
1 ROE 6 oo w.0:0:010:0-0010'4:0 60.6.8: 65. 054006600 5.0608 P 
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PERT! DEMURE! ENCHANTING! .. 














. Here’s your eye-catching 
I 1948 ‘‘new look’’ ina dainty 
yy ...demure,and utterly 
charming GIBSON GIRL 
blouse of sparkling white 
pique with black gros- 

. grain bow to set off the 
seo deep-pointed ‘Johnny 
Point’ collar. Choice of 
billowing three-quarter 
sleeve (bracelet length) 
at $2.98 each — or smart 
short sleeve at $2.49 each, sizes: 
82, 34, 36,38. Order several at these 
low prices. Money back if not delighted. Use coupon below. 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 16, Spartanburg, S.C. 


—_——_——_— —— eee 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 16, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. Please rush Gibson Gir! Blouses 
as is indicated below. If I am not fully satisfied, I may return | 

i blouses within 10 davs for refund of purchase price. 
—3 ‘4 Sleeve at $2.98 Each. Sizes__._._._________ l 
| ———* hort Sleeve at $2.49 Each. Sizes —________ 1 





L) Lenclose full payment. () Please ship C, UO. Db 
| Please ship postage paid. pius postage. 


l NAME 
| ADDRESS 
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Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


Roadmaster. Caroline Iverson advises 


on ways and means. (SEE: Vacation) 


drawing. He’s Cary Carson, 6, who lives 
in Edina, Minn., near Minneapolis. His 
was a lively, bold drawing of a bug-eyed 
cat and some grasshoppers—inspired by 
“Buckwheat,” the family’s pet cat, and 
tossed off in 15 minutes at school. 

Trucks and Trains. Cary, the eld- 
est of four children and son of a dentist, 
started sketching—drawing circles, that 
is—when he was 20 months old. Today 
he likes to draw things familiar and then 
explain them. When he heard about his 
award, he wished he could get another 
$500 for his 5-year-old brother Bob. 
Cary plans to put his money in the bank 
and let it “grow.” He expresses no ambi- 
tion to be a great painter or a dentist. He 
leans toward truck driving or engineering. 
But right now his greatest hope is for a 
train “that smokes.” 


Vacation with Pay 


Caroline Iverson is one person who 
gets paid for taking vacations. Last week 
she was driving her own car on a tour 
that began at Winona, Minn., and is 
leading her through the land of lakes, 
hills and woods to Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
Next she'll go to Wheeling, W. Va.; then 
she'll sample springtime on Long Island. 

Miss Iverson, as Woman’s Travel 
Consultant for Shell Oil Co., Inc., is do- 
ing clinical research on automobile travel 
for women vacationists—one-third of the 
nation’s licensed drivers—who will take 
to the roads this summer. 

Trip to the Seashore? Her find- 
ings go into the packaged tours the com- 
pany sends at the rate of 1,000 a day to 
inquiring tourists from its New York 
Touring Bureau. There 35 “mapmeti- 
cians” draw wide green ink swaths on 
maps to guide autoists. Caroline Iverson 
makes those maps come to life by driving 
along the green swaths. A family may, 
for example, plan a side jaunt to an 





HE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence, sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE “"."*° SYRUP PEPSIN 


DEA HEARING AID 


WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


| American Earphone Co., 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P-40), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


TOMBSTONE 












22 in. High; 16 in..Wide; 8 in. Thick 54495 
Monuments of enduring beauty- pe. 







Lettering free Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 





SO — YOU HAVE 
A MEMORIAL 
ome IN MIND 


WRITE FOR THIS NEW 
BUYING GUIDE TODAY 





It's free. Features church fur- 
niture and furnishings in wide 
variety and beauty. Gives 
you hundreds of ideas for a 
memorial in keeping with the 
highest standards of Protestant 
church usage. Custom and 
? standard designs in metal, 
wood, stone, cloth. Select from altar 
cross to complete chancel furnishings. 
Helpful to building committee members, 


Send altar guild workers, clergymen, archi- 
Coupon tects. 
To— 


160 PAGES. COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED 


| Ecclesiastical Arts Dept. 
| United Lutheran Publication House 

1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

| Please send me FREE copy of your new church furni- 
| ture and furnishings catalog, 92-E. 
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historical battleground. She has been 
there, knows how long it will take, how 
much it will cost, where they'll find a 
tourist camp or hotel. If they want to 
visit a religious colony, take in a music 
festival, or show the children through one 
of America’s great factories, she can give | 
them the what, where and how. 

Up, Down, All Around. Born and 
brought up in Wisconsin, this travel con- 
sultant saw the rest of the country first 
from the air. In 1941 she piloted a two- | 
seater plane to Alaska. Next she flew to 
Mexico City. As aviation editor of a 
national magazine during the war, she 
studied problems of extreme hot and cold 
weather travel on trips to the Yucatan 














- Peninsula and to Labrador and Green- 
our : 
pa land. In the past year she’s come down to 
land, pounded 15,000 miles of roads in 
oth. her little car, and built up a bank of | 
rest travel tips. 
nce. In talks to women’s clubs, she spe- 
he cializes on important details like money. | 
0 . 
ish Her own experience bears out a company 
hor survey of 700 women who had made trips 
you of 3,000 miles or more. It showed the | 
orts daily budget, including lodging, food, Ww 1 d 
side trips and entertainment, averaged $6 hen hands that were busy all day long 
ifter a day per person. She also tells women 
your ‘ , | 
lief what to pack and what to wear—in sum- | . . . 
a “ier Grow quiet during a bedtime song 
nach mer, for example, a playsuit with detach- 
able skirt that can be hung up to keep it 





wrinkle-free and a cardigan to substitute 

, for a coat while driving. 
Try It. For extra summer travel she 
| recommends “tourettes,” week-end jun- 


And petal-eyelids begin to fall 


I think that I love you best of all. 


SIN kets with a travel range of 200 miles a | 
ce day. To establish your cruising area, she 
RY tells her audiences, pin one end of a piece | 
‘ER of string to the home town on a local | 
eae road map. Then measure off 200 miles to | 
appy scale, tie a pencil to the string at that | 
N.Y. point, and swing in an arc. Now pick out 
— the points of interest within the arc. It’s For Unusual Babies Like Yours 
) amazing how many will be almost on the " 
: doorstep of your own garage. 5 pry nobody in the world when they’re small, tender and 
quite as deserving of the best’ =snappy-crisp—are rushed to 
Fireproof Play as your baby. And H. J. Heinz Heinz kitchens. There they are 
repro ay Company feels the same way _ scientifically cooked and vacuum- 
ny Macy’s New York emporium put a about it as you do. You'll find packed for the purpose of con- 
“Safe-T-Play” boy’s baseball suit on sale this attitude reflected in the serving vitamins and minerals. 
last fortnight. The store’s claim: 100% quality of Heinz Baby Foods! Y bal st can : = = 
flameproof, the first sure-safe playsuit for our benny & ae ey 
i at tin anil Typical of Heinz care is the way flavor, color and texture of 
4 According to the Macy’s report on Heinz Strained Green Beans are Heinz Green Beans. And that s 
its own “Bureau of Standards” fests, the made. Young green beans—picked — true of all Heinz Baby Foods! 
processed cotton flannelette fabric — Heinz other Strained Vegetables are also custom-made for your baby! Serve your 
~~ sampled after yeaah five washings, dis- infant Heinz Strained Carrots, Beets and Spinach. Rest assured he’s getting the best! 
Ay covered to be safe even after more scrub- 
ow, bings than a child’s garment usually un- 
‘ide dergoes. The treatment has no effect on et 
~~ the texture of the material; in fact, savs 
bo Macy’s, it makes the cloth more durable. | (HE N2/_ 
and After the baseball suits (priced un- Look f the complete liad of 
—_ der $4), there’ll be others for sandlot yreeeeee ow 
ngs. Indians, clowns, cowboys. STRAINED 
chi, Meanwhile, in Washington, Con- 


HEINZ 
BABY FOODS 


CEREALS © FRUITS © VEGETABLES © DESSERTS 
MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 


\ GREEN 
. 
gressmen are still pressing for a Federal % 

TED ] ee he Ne TS TE > | : 
aw to prohibit sale of “extra-hazardous | , BEANS 
fabrics in interstate commerce. The | : 

+ 
. 
>. 


House bill, first introduced three years 57 VARIETIES 


ago when a brand of highly inflammable 


ills ahaa: doen seth ath ‘ MADE BY 
cowboy suits cause d a se ries of tragic ac- 3 H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


cidents, classifies all clothing fabrics as 
“extra-hazardous” if they burn faster 


than 60 inches per minute. 79-YEAR QUALITY REPUTATION BEHIND HEINZ BABY FOODS 
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Illinois Department Store Has 
Water Cooler On Each Floor 


— Chooses Frigidaire 


Always on the lookout for ways to increase 
store traffic, Harry W. Greer (above), gen- 
eral manager of O. T. Johnson Dry Goods 
Co., Galesburg, IIl., recently installed four 
Frigidaire Water Coolers—one on each 
sales floor. 

Explaining his choice of Frigidaire, Mr. 
Greer says, “I knew that our local Frigid- 
aire Dealer, Refrigeration Products Co., 
could be depended on for quality installa- 
tion and service. And, of course, we have 
had satisfactory experience with other 
Frigidaire products.” 

For water coolers or 
other refrigeration equip- 
ment, call your Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





foot Sufferers 


Relax in a hot, sudsy Resinol Soap 
foot bath. Then relieve dry, itching 
burning skin with soothing Resinol. 
Begin today this helpfui foot care. 


OINTMENT 
ano SOAP 





WITH GARDEN FLOWERS, 


ROSES AND VEGETABLES! 

ZB It’s easy to grow green, leafy plants, 
gorgeous flowers, lovely roses and big 

yield garden vegetables. Feed them 
PLANTABBS, and see the prize results! 


T 

Dm PLANTABBS are clean, white tablets, 
providing in highly concentrated form 
, the complete, balanced meal plants 

need, plus Vitamin B-1. Easy to use. 
Resutts GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
Back! 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 sizes. 
At your dealer or mailed postpaid from 
PLANTABBS Corp., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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White Sewing Machine Co. 


. closes to become table of Early Amer- 
ican design. (SEE: Sew Many Stitches) 
Sew Many Stitches 


Last 


stresses 


year 23 million home seam- 
(a fourth of them teen-agers) 
made sewing a big business. They spent 
$8 million in sewing classes and clinics, 
bought $50 million worth of patterns, 
boosted yard goods sales 300% over 1940. 

And to sew their seams, women 
stepped up sewing machine purchases 
from 457,000 pre-war to more than 650,- 
000, swamped dealers with repair and 
parts orders for old models. Singer, Free, 
National, White—the big four who build 
98° of all machines under hundreds of 
different brand names—expect even big- 
ger demand this year, can’t see the end 
of waiting lists until at least 1949. 

But the new models now on the mar- 
ket are worth waiting for. Most of them 
don’t even look like sewing machines. 
They live double lives as dressing tables, 
desks, or cabinets, come in modern and 
traditional lines to fit any taste. Roughly 
half of the shoppers ask for walnut fin- 
ish, a third for mahogany, the rest for 
maple or beige. 

What Size? Choice of a sewing ma- 
chine, the experts say, depends on indi- 
vidual needs. Anyone who sews much and 


plans to make heavy drapes or slipcovers 
would do best to get a console model. A 
typical unit costs about $175, approxi- 
mately $40 higher than pre-war. For oc- 
casional sewing, the lightweight, easily- 
stored portable machine (price: $99 to 
$135) is a good buy. 

Though new treadle-type machines 
can still be found, most sold today are 
electric. There are three motor choices— 
gear, friction wheel or V-belt drive, terms 
used to describe the method by which the 
motor connects with the sewing mechan- 
ism. Gears are recommended for extra 
heavy sewing; the other two are satisfac- 
tory for ordinary use. 

Note Shuttle. Most important dif- 
ference between machines is the action of 
the shuttle, which holds the bobbin. Shut- 
tle action may be rotary, oscillating or, in 
some treadle machines, vibrating. Be- 
cause the rotary shuttle makes a complete 
revolution, it generally runs smoothest, 
vibrates least. 

Attachments are what attract most 
women. Some machines sport as many as 
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HANDCRAFTED in GUATEMALA! 


\ 4 PALOMINO LEATHER 
~=SHOULDER 
BAGS 


NEW! STYLISH! For 
MOTHER and DAUGHTER 


Beauty and long service are 
cmbined in these genuine select 
ide bags. Large bag is 
wnches small beg is 
« inches. Full length 
straps. Idea! tor casual and sports 
wear. Makes wondertul gift 


CHILD'S Plus 

Small Size sqis rea 

(Sim. to Must.) Tox 
F. FREE I d F 0 

FREE puscuuny Styied Shoulder ond Hand Boy. FREE 

BROPAR pistrisutTors 

Box 275, Dept. 57-B, San Antonio 6, Texas 





LADY'S Plus 
Large Size $g® Fed. 


(As Illustrated) 





FOR MEN ONLY! 


THE PERFECT 
NECKTIE and 
ACCESSORY 


VALET 


ot The Finest in 
Pu Racks 


SNAPS UP 


NEED iT 


- $ 


WALNUT 


: # 
oA 
MAROON, IVORY 


@ A flip of the finger and the rack 
’ y& snaps up bringing 24 of your 
* ties into plain view for your 
easy selection. Push rack 
down — it holds. 
Drawer holds cuff 00 
links, tie clip, rings, etc S 
Two chrome initials mounted— 504 extra a 
send check or money order to 


CATAN PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 207, North End Office, Detroit 2, Mich 
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26 extra gadgets. They darn, hemstitch, 
embroider, tuck, pink—almost anything 
but think. In the opinion of one dealer 
all attachments except the buttonholer 
and zigzagger (used for fine applique or 
lace) are a “lot of hooey. But,” he 
quipped, “Americans are so gadget- happy 
they'll buy every one we offer ‘em. 


Kitchen Rainbow 


Colored refrigerators have always 
been like purple cows. There never really 
were any. Wistful housewives and _ frus- 
trated decorators have begged manufac- 
turers to make them. There’s been talk of 
it from time to time, but no one got 
around to it. 

Now not only refrigerators, but 


stoves, washing machines, dishwashers 


and ironing units can be bought in any 
color to match anything (except purple 
cows). 

It’s a service offered by W. & J. 
Sloane, New York furniture store which 
last week displayed a cold, operating- 
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Geautifal ELFINWARE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
DESK SET. 





Gracious on your desk 
more for your money thon 
you've ever seen before! 
Populor, hand-painted 
porcelain bose (5x44) 

pen of highest qual- 
ity with swivel holder. 
Bockground colors: Pow- 
der Blue, Peach, Light 
Green, White. 


$2.00 Postage Prepaid 


B & H NOVELTY CO. 
695 Burton St., $. W. 
Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 


BUILDING? 
REMODELING? 


New Book will save you $$ 


Written by 
outstanding 
authorities 















































118 PAGES 


House Plans. HowTo 
Remodel. Kitchens. 
Furnishings. Packed 
With Money Saving 
Hints.Most complete 
book offered at this 
low price. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY 

OFFER 0 ¢ 

ONLY 5 
Thousands sold for dollar i 
each by Home Planning Bureaus the country over. Interior 
arrangements, built-in conveniences described, illustrated. 
Specifications, architectural drawings, everything you need 


to know to make sure the home you build, remodel or buy is 
modern, will give lifetime living comfort. Mail Coupon today! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—Return in 7 daysif not satisfied. 
| SURFAC E COMBUSTION CORP., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Enclosed find 50¢ for Home Planning Book. Send coins only. 
Name 
Address 
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George S. Thompson Corp. 
Coffeemaker. It brews coffee right in 
the cup. (SEE: New for the House) 


room-white kitchen next to one in Easter- 
egg colors—pale turquoise stove, refrig- 
erator and lower cabinets, contrasted 
with banana yellow upper cabinets. The 
appliances can be of any make, but must 
be ordered through the store. 

The not so surprising ending to this 
colorful kitchen story: There’s about a 
20% addition to original price. 


New for the House 


Little Drip. Hot coffee is ready in 
3% minutes with a midget dripolator. 
Grounds and water go into an aluminum 
top, and coffee comes out underneath in 
a glass cup encased in a heat-proof plas- 
tic holder. In red, yellow, green or ivory, 
it costs less than $2. 

Self-Sudser. A low-priced, long- 
handled dishmop stores leftover soap sliv- 
ers in a perforated compartment above 
the cotton mophead. Swish the mop in 
water and suds are johnny-on-the spot. 

Paper Holder. To keep rolls of 
waxed paper and paper towels in easy 
reach, there’s a white enamel rack called 
Dual Dispenser. It holds both rolls in 
about the same space usually taken for 
one, screws to wall or cabinet. 

Easy. Removing finger prints, pen- 
cil scribbles or grease spots from wall- 
paper is said to be simple with ABC—a 
new kit containing a bag of powder and 
tube of paste. Spread the paste on greasy 
stains, let it dry and brush off. Rub the 
powder bag on any non-greasy marks. 

Temper, Temper. Pep Go Non 
Froster was made for any housekeeper 
who loses her temper loosening stuck ice 
trays. It’s a liquid that comes in a bottle 
with an attachment for spraying the ice 
cube compartment. With this treatment 
trays come out without forcing, the maker 
claims. 

Waxes Elegantly. A creamy pink 
liquid not only cleans windows, mirrors, 
windshields and things chromium, plastic 
and porcelain, but also polishes and pro- 
tects. Spread a little on; simply wipe off. 
The gleaming, streak-free surface fights 
new dirt and lightens the cleaning load. 











A NEW 


EASY WAY , 
. TO'BUY 


and SAVE! ; 


Time Tested" 
BLACK ROCK = 
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All 
SHEETING ) Sus @ 
? ™ 
is becutitel = 4 53 | 
colorg —~ yard. 
qa™~ 2 


Make your own bedspreads, curtains, 
etc., from lovely, practical Black Rock 
Sheeting. Firmly woven for strength and 
durability, and Sanforized ... can’t 
shrink more than 1%! Save now—order 
at this low price! Colors: Rose, Sand, 
Green, Yellow, Copen. 36 inches wide. 
State size and color. 


Order Cottona this Easy Way 


Simply print your name and address in 
coupon at bottom. List the item number, 
sizes, colors and quantities of the Cot- 
tons you want on a separate piece of 
paper and attach to coupon. You'll find 
all the information in the chart below 
each item. We prepay postage when 
payment accompanies order. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back. 
Don’t wait — Send that Order Today! 


Sheeting Colors Width Price 
12€8 Rose, Sand, 36 im. | 53¢ yd. 
Green, Yellow, Copen 








Women’s and Girls’ 


= BLOUSES 





sparkling 
summer 
4 white 
‘ Waa ’ 
, YW 2 Pe ay 
$,) (AK 4 Py size 
haley ouses 7 — 
made of fine, 
soft broadcloth 98 
with “button-on” 
lace petals and each 


cap sleeves ... 

five button front closing. Girls’ blouse 
in crisp Cotton pique with multi-color 
embroidery to emphasize high, smocked 
neckline. They’re both easy to wash. 
Sanforized ... can’t shrink more than 
1%. White only. Women’s sizes: 32 to 
38; Girls’ sizes: 7 to 14. (State size). 


Blouses Sizes | Color Prices 
16E65—Women’s 32-38 | White | 1.98 
14E37—Girls’ 7-14 only 1.98 


i 
a | 
Dress Shirts iy 
; ¢ FP 


Spartan Quality 

Dress Shirts in solid 

colors. Well tailored 

from Sanforized, . 
mercerized broad- 

cloth ...can’t shrink 

more than 1%. 


i 
Full + for 2.29 Each 
comfort. 
Collar can S 49 


be worn 

soft or Only 
starched. 
Exceptional 
quality for low price. Colors: White, 
Blue, Tan, Green. (State neck size, sleeve 
length and color.) 


Shirt Neck | Sleeve 
10E1 14-17 


for r 
package of 3 . 


Colors | Price 
32-35 | White, Blue, | 3 for 
Tan, Green | 6.49 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 


Spertanburg, South Carolina Dept. 42 


Send at once the Cottons | have listed on 
the attached sheet. Also send me your 
latest free catalog. 


() Check here if payment enclosed, 
(Postage Prepaid this way.) 
(D Check here if C.O.D. 


Name 
Address____ 
RFD City State 
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Congress is consid- 
ering legislation to 23 
extend the GI. leeasine Bill PLL 
to include the purchase of trailer coaches 
for living purposes. It has been suggested 
that this new legislation provide for the 
purchase of these coaches with a 25% 
down payment, the balance payable 
over 48 months. This legislation would 
allow you to buy comfortable, well-built 
trailer coach homes on a sound basis, 
within the reach of limited budgets. 


pare 


If you favor legislation authoriz- 
ing government aid to finance 
the purchase of trailer homes 
for Veterans, please fill out the 
coupon below and mail at once. 
Have your friends include their 
names too. 
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MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., LOS ANGELES 3, CALIF 


Once WTI 
| over and 7 i _—_- 
Neer 


SINGLE OR 
\ DOUBLE EDGE 


Guaranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 


GET ZIPPER SHOES... 


Don’t Pay a Cent! 
Earn Big Money in Spare Time, Too 


Act at once to receive exclusive sensation- 
ally popular Zipper Shoes for personal wear, 
just for showing our great line of over 200 
fast-selling Shoe Styles to friends,and 
taking a few orders. Big Cash Profits 
for easy, pleasant work in your spare or 
full time. Send post card NOW for 
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FREE Sample Outfit, Tested Sales 
Plans, and Personal Shoe Offer. 


MASON SHOE MFG. CO. 
Dept. M-90 
Chippewa Falls, Wise. 


ZIPP O for Outdoor Men 


LOOP 


LIGHTER 
$300 


Initials $1.00 extra 


Outfit 













At Your 
Dealer 
Can be fastened | . J ziPpPO 
to chain, strap or } .../ MFG. CO. 
cord andcannot be § ‘ Dept. LF 
dropped or lost. — Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPP Q),..47¢°4 Guter 


ALSO DEMAND ZIPPO FLINTS AND FLUID 
48 


Sports 





Baseball Begins 


Unless rain or some unexpected 
crisis intervenes, Harry S. Truman will 
be in Washington’s Griffith Stadium this 
week trying out his pitching arm. 

The President, who gets gold passes 

for any American and National 
League game but seldom has time to see 
one, will toss the first ball of the 1948 
major league baseball season April 19. 

For this traditional ceremony, the 
Chief Executive will be surrounded by 
Government officials and 30,000 fans, 
probably will do his throwing in natural 
southpaw style, but could cross up the 
advance dope by trying a right-handed 
pitch as he did last year. 

Then he'll watch the Washington 
Senators try to beat last season’s World 
Series winners, the New York Yankees. 

How will the 16 American and Na- 
tional League clubs finish in October? 
To baseball experts it looks something 
like this: 


good 


American League 


New York: Stronger than last sea- 
son when they won the pennant by 12 
games, the Yankees nevertheless are only 
co-favorites with the Red Sox to repeat. 
They have acquired Ed Lopat and Red 
Embree to bolster the pitching staff, 
should have fine fielding and _ better 
hitting, with Joe DiMaggio and Charlie 
Keller hopefully free of injuries. 

Boston: Ted Williams may be in for 
one of his greatest batting years. Vernon 
Stephens and Johnny Pesky plug holes at 
short and third. Newcomers Jack Kramer 
and Ellis Kinder may supply some 
needed pitching class. This and whether 
new manager Joe McCarthy (ex-Yankees) 
can regain his old pennant touch will tell 
the Boston story. 

Detroit: The Tigers have been ac- 
corded third place, but with pitchers Hal 
Newhouser, Dizzy Trout, Fred Hutchin- 
son, Vergil Trucks and Rookie Art Hout- 
teman, could rise higher. Their main 
trouble: lack of hitting punch. 

Cleveland: The Indians have the 
smoothest infield in the business and an 
automatic 20-game winner in pitcher Bob 
Feller, but are wobbly in spots and have 
uncertain hitting. They look like fourth. 

Philadelphia: The Athletics barely 
missed the first division last year, again 
will have good pitching from Phil Mar- 
childon, Bill McCahan, Dick Fowler, Joe 
Coleman, Bill Dietrich and rookie Lou 
Brissie. But hitting and fielding are only 
fair. Fifth is a safe bet. 

Washington: The Senators have 
improved their catching, should get good 
pitching, but lack batting power and bal- 
ance. Sixth is a logical prediction. 

Chicago: The White Sox, weak in 
all respects, ought to be happy to end up 
seventh. 

St. Louis: The Browns finished 
eighth last year, sold $500,000 worth of 


players, are No. 1 cellar 


again. 


possibilities 


National League 


St. Louis: Picked almost unani- 
mously to supplant the Dodgers as pen- 
nant winners, the Cards field an aging 
club, but one with hustle, great fielding, 
good hitting, fine pitching. Well balanced, 
they’re the team to beat in a typical Na- 
tional League dog fight. 


Boston: Climbing steadily under 
manager Billy Southworth, the Braves 


have leaped to the front through superior 
pitching and one big infield change which 
may be the Dodgers’ downfall: Ex- 
Dodger Eddie Stanky at second solves a 
major infield weakness. A good bet for 
second, Boston may even make the top. 
Brooklyn: Manager Leo Durocher 
is back from a year’s exile. Dodgers could 
finish first—or in the second division. 
Trading Stanky and Dixie Walker has 
hurt infield and outfield. Hitting could be 
better. Pitching, led by Ralph Branca and 
Joe Hatten, may be better. Tab for third. 
New York: The Giants broke rec- 
ords as home run hitters last season, but 
finished fourth because of weak pitching. 
The pitching doesn’t seem appreciably 
better. Probably fourth again. 
Cincinnati: The Reds have Ewell 
Blackwell, potential 30-game winner, to 
head a fine pitching staff, could use more 
power at bat. They’re picked for fifth. 
Pittsburgh: New Pirate manager 
Billy Meyer will get better than fair 
pitching, tremendous slugging power 
from outfielder Ralph Kiner, aided by 
outfielders Dixie Walker, Max West and 
Waldon Westlake. Sixth—or better. 
Philadelphia: The Phils have good 
prospective pitchers, including a rookie 
sensation, Curt Simmons, but need bat- 
ting power. They’re voted seventh. 
Chicago: The Cubs lack pitching 
class, extra base punch. Better than 
eighth will be a miracle. 
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Acme 
Pitcher Harry. Will he try his right or 
left? (SEE: Baseball Begins) 
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FOR HONEYMOONERS... 
and even those who aren’t 


You may be one of those lucky persons who is all 
a-twitter about a honeymoon trip in June. 


You may be one of those really considerate men who wants 
to celebrate your wedding anniversary with a ““second’”’ honeymoon. ee 
Or you may be one of those fond parents who wants to take 


the whole family on a summer vacation. 


In any event, whether you are honeymooners or not, we're ready to lend 


a helping hand in planning your trip . . . give you the cost 


. make transportation and hotel reservations . . 


. do everything but pack your bag. 


nd 


‘al 





. We've listed below a 


number of interesting trips—you'll get full details about them if you will fill out the coupon below. Just tell us where 
and when you want to go. But don’t delay—we want to be sure to get reservations for you. There’s no obligation! 


1. Atlantic City. Enjoy a seashore vacation. Stay at 
famous hotels—eat wonderful food. Special hotel rates for 
honeymooners who visit Atlantic City the last two weeks in June. 


2. River-Boat Cruise. Three of them! Seven days on 
the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers. Fourteen days on the Ohio and 
Tennessee Rivers. Twenty days down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, visiting old New Orleans. All cruises start from Cincinnati. 


3. Historic Virginia. Monticello at Charlottesville, the 
Natural Bridge, the beautiful Skyline Drive, Richmond, historic 
Williamsburg, the famous Virginia Beach. Cruise up Chesa- 
peake Bay to Baltimore or Washington. 


4. New England. See historic Boston and Concord, the 
beautiful seashore of Cape Cod, the scenic mountains and 
lakes of Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire—any type of 
vacation you want. 


5. Pennsylvania. Travel the famous Penna. Turnpike. 
Visit Gettysburg, historic Philadelphia and Independence 
Hall. See the Pocono Mountains. Many excellent vacations for 
those who enjoy mountains, lakes and historic surroundings. 


6. Yellowstone. Visit this famous park along with a 
tour of Colorado and the Rockies. See Old Faithful, Mammoth 
Hot Springs, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


7. Canada. Montrecl, Quebec, Ottawa and the St. 
Lawrence River. See fascinating French Canada. Enjoy the 
hospitality of our northern neighbor. Boat cruises down the 
St. Lawrence through the famous Thousand Islands. 


8. California. Go by plane, train or bus—enjoy the 
scenery all the way out. There's Los Angeles and fabulous 
Hollywood, California's giant redwoods, picturesque San 


Francisco. Comprehensive sight seeing tours can be arranged. 


9. Northwest. See Portland and Columbia River,Tacoma 
and Mount Rainier National Park, Seattle, Vancouver, motor 


trips to Banff and Lake Louise. Plenty of wonderful sight seeing. 


10. Bermuda, Hawaii, South America, Mexico. 
Wonderful trips to many places outside the borders of the 
United States—either by boat or plane. Ask for further details. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW—TELL US WHERE YOU WANT TO GO 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau 
in cooperation with American Express Travel Service. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


| am interested in trip 
(Indicate number of trip shown above) 


Please send details of a “made to order’”’ trip to 


[] Plane [[] Bus «” =< 


| plan to travel by [] Train [(] Steamship a 


When 


(Indicote where) (Date leaving) 


= 


(Please Print Name and Address) 
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Call for Mr. Eisenhower ... 


ff GOS BRA, ; i * ie a 
“Operator—Give Me the United Nations or 


Somebody, Quick!” 
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Thomas, Detroit News 


Opinion in 
Cartoon 






Who’s the Boss Around Here? 
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Hutton, The Philadelphia Inquirer Reg Manning, The Arizona Republic 
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Americana 


Science Goes Fishing 


Fisherman’s luck, to last, must be 
controlled. At Woods Hole, Mass., last 
week a one-time fishing boat was prepar- 
ing to seek ways of doing it. 

She was the Albatross I[]—the In- 
terior Department’s one-ship research 
fleet newly commissioned to insure more 
fish at less cost. 

America’s billion dollar fisheries are 
one of its oldest industries. Yet their 
sources and possibilities are still mysteri- 
ous. No one yet knows why in some years 
catches burst the nets, in others are 
meager; how many of each kind of fish 
exist, and how many can be caught with- 
out hurting future supply. To find the 
answers, U.S. scientists will study fish 
habits on home ground, chart means of 
raising this valuable protein food supply. 

Rivals. The 167-foot Albatross must 
compete with other nations operating doz- 
ens of such floating laboratories. Pre- 
war Japan had 95. Russian ships are 
working to up her Pacific catches 250% 
in the next two years. 

General Seafoods Corp., one of the 
large New England firms interested in 
discovering replacements for the schools 
moving constantly farther offshore, first 
presented Albatross to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. When she was almost fully 
equipped, the war came and the Navy 
turned her into a fighting ship. Now, 
after a total expenditure of $275,000, she 
is ready again. She has an up-to-date 
laboratory for studying marine conditions 
and uses for unmarketable fish, a staff of 
seven sea-going scientists, new equipment 
(some of it secret) for locating her own 
position, depth finders to spot fish schools, 
and a submarine camera to take a fish- 
census. 

Her first duties, in the North Atlantic 
waters: to check the decrease in had- 
dock, flounders and codfish; find condi- 
tions favoring fish survival; study migra- 
tion patterns and habits of New England 
fish, and learn what commercial trawling 
does to the fish supply. 

When the Albatross is finished in 
New England, Pacific fishermen have 
problems of their own lined up for her. 
No. 1: Why has the sardine catch 
dropped 75%? 


Too Sunny California 


The rains came to California last 
month. But it will be a long time before 
the California “dew” so dear to radio 
gagsters is a joke again. 

The rainfall that brought statewide 
relief and ironic flash floods to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles ended the state’s 
worst drought in more than 50 years. For 
14 months rainfall had been half normal, 
a quarter in some places. 

Cattle nuzzled parched ranges or ate 
expensive feed, waiting possible shipment 
to out-of-state pastures where thousands 
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had already gone. Many were slaughtered 
early. As winds swirled topsoil off the 
farms, there was increasing fear of a 
Pacific Dust Bowl. 

Dry Rivers. Farmers, irrigating 
earlier and more heavily than usual, 
dipped into diminished water supplies. 
Cities were rationing water like wartime 
sugar. Only one river, the Sacramento, 
had a flow anywhere near average. Few 
were above 60% of normal, some down 
to 25%. With the best possible rainfall, 
some of these could not hope to come 
back this year. . 

There was a serious cut in hydro- 
electric power too. California went on its 
first peacetime daylight saving time. Elec- 
tricity was rationed, shut off six hours a 
day. Farmers dependent on électric power 
to operate machinery and water pumps 
were desperate. They faced a loss of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Change of Weather. Then late in 
March scattered showers ushered in 
spring storms. Soon downpours brought 
hope for the drought’s end to almost the 
entire state. Some areas had six inches of 
water in 36 hours. Los Angeles streets 
were rivers. San Francisco had hail. Late 
snow stored some future water on the 
mountain watersheds. Hopefully; the 
state department of agriculture estimated 
that major crops would be just under 
normal. 

It would take many such rains to re- 
lieve the power shortage, however, and re- 
plenish the reservoirs that supply irriga- 
tion for the coming dry season. Mean- 
while, the U.S. Interior Department 
pushed ahead on its Great Central Valley 
irrigation program, and last week handed 
Congress plans for a new dam on the 
Santa Ynez river. Even in its first stages 
this might tap underground sources to 
aid the present situation. When com- 
pleted, it would provide water insurance 
for almost 100,000 people in the hardest- 
hit south coastal area. 





Acme 
Rain. Drops of gold to this drought- 
ridden farmer. (SEE: Too Sunny) 


water soft as rain 
costs so little! 






Softened water costs so 
little ,. . means so much! 
On washdays, it means less 
work . .. less soap used ... and cleaner, 
whiter clothes. Washes dishes and greasy 
pans sparkling clean. Makes better coffee 
—retains the true flavor and color of vege- 
tables. Keeps your hands soft and lovely. 
And you come from your shampoo and bath 
without that sticky, soapy feeling! Your 
only operating expense—the cost of a few 
pounds of common salt. 

See your Fairbanks-Morse dealer today, 
or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Il. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE. 
A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS 

SCALES »« MOTORS + GENERATORS + PUMPS 

RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES * FARM 
EQUIPMENT *» MAGNETOS 






EARLY 
iON MUMS $] 


8 LOVELY CoLors 















a 
All Hardy 
Bashels 
of Blooms 
From 
June 

TH 

Frost 


F Double -Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
- Red, Pan” wines Bronze, Yellow 


H ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS 
Special Ls ae | =$2 
Each $2 order sent by April 30 earns a free pliant 

of Bonfire -—a grand red mam. 

SENT POSTPAID ABOUT MAY 1 

THESE. PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKNOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
new Chrysanthemem and Hardy Flowers. 


ROCKNOLL °' Morrow, Ohio 
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New York Restaurant Owner 
Replaces Old Refrigerator 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Annoying breakdowns and excessive opera- 
ting expense recently prompted Mr. Charles 
Moss to replace an old piece of equipment 
with a new Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerator 
in his Moss’ Restaurant — Cocktail Lounge, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

He’s more than satisfied with the depend- 
able, economical food protection he is get- 
ting from his new purchased 
from County Refrigeration Service, Ine.., 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. “It’s so much better — 


I'm going to get another,” he commented. 


Frigidaire, 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment 
you need, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW WELL 







po you~ HEAR? 


Do you miss words? Do voices 
sometimes sound indistinct? May- 
be your “usual HEARzone” is lim- 
ited? To expand it, try a... 


PARAVOX 
oursis HEARING AID 


ONE-CORD 
Thousands of people use Paravox, now, to 
expand electrically the “usual HEARzone™ 
(that distance beyond which normal con- 
versation tends to become unintelligible). 
Try one. Discover truth of better hearing. 
Paravox dearly increases sounds. One 
year “‘on-the-spot™ service guarantee. 


A ted the Council on Ph al Medicine, 
oe fF. 4%. Medical pr- = bs i 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
2013C £. 4th St. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


OTTAWA 
“WORK- 
y MASTER” 










Most useful machine 
of itskind. Powerful 2- 
HP motor. Mows grass 
or weeds, tills soil and cultivates(see picture), moves 
snow, pumps water, runs grinder, etc. TWO SPEEDS 
and Free Wheeling. Nothing else like it. ““WORK- 
MASTER” is much needed year ’round machine. 
Mows close to trees and under fences. Follows ground con- 
tour. One man mows 3 to 6 acres a day. A boy or woman 
can operate easily. Designed for private homes, estates, 
etc. Sold direct to user. Free details with low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 3-864 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


or 
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Radio 


Sincere ly . E. Cantor 


It’s a mixed-up thing of which we 


sing 

With rubles, nickels, hammers and 
sickles, 

Bubble gum and caviar, representa- 
tive, commissar, 

Senator Bilbo, Leon Trotsky, jitter- 


bugging and kazotsky ... 

It was sort of a mixed-up thing that 
listeners to the Eddie Cantor show (NBC, 
Thurs., 10:30 p.m. EST) heard last 
month. The 13-minute political oratorio, 
Are You Listenin’, Joe?, was far afield 
from Cantor’s usual comedy line. With a 





Tunesmiths to Russia: Knight (left), 


Cantor, Fairchild. (SEE: Sincerely) 
choir, full orchestra and solo voice (Can- 
tor), the musical “Dear Joe” letter 
stretched out a hand to Russia, asked in 
return a little understanding, a warm 
handclasp instead of a meeting of arms. 
Librettist and author of the idea was 
Army veteran Vick Knight (songwriter: 
Flat Foot Floogie; screenwriter: /t Hap- 
pened on Fifth Avenue.) Knight had his 
chance to meet the Russians at arms in 
Germany, brewed the idea then. The mu- 


sical score was composed by Edgar 
“Cookie” Fairchild, Cantor’s musical di- 


rector. 

Critics. For pure radio production, 
Cantor’s Tin Pan Alley diplomacy was ex- 
pertly done. But some professional critics 
panned the whole idea. 

Said Jack Gould of New York Times: 
“Lamentable lapse in taste and judg- 
ment.” 

Replied 55-year-old radio veteran 
Cantor: “Sometimes a critic loses sight of 
the fact that there’s a lot of real estate 
west of the Hudson River,” where critics 
greeted Are You Listenin’, Joe? with un- 
bridled enthusiasm. Cantor had his ex- 
planation for shedding his comic cloak: 
“Comedians are citizens, too. They have 
a right to speak their opinions. I had 














Lasts a life-time 
TROUBLE-FREE 


Because it is non-rigid, ORANGEBURG* 
PIPE withstands severe soil settlements 


without cracking or breaking. You 
get lifetime trouble-free service in 
house-to-sewer, septic tank connec- 
tions, or other mnon-pressure_ uses. 
TAPERWELD* COUPLINGS hold fast, 
prevent leaks, resist root damage. - 
Get the same long-life service with 
ORANGEBURG Perforated for septic 
tank filter beds, foundation drains, or 
field drainage. The proof is in ORANGE- 
BURG’S more than 40 year record in 
service underground. 
* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO.,INC, 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $995 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- ina 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid 

Free catalog. Compare our prices. TERMS 
Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 185, Joliet, ill. 


INVENTORS 


bev how to protect your invention. Secure atent 
tuide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without ME 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 
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-seem more 
sensible? 





@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 
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something to say; so I said it in my native 
form... a form that my listeners would 
understand.” 

Plaudits. More than 6,000 fans 
scribbled solemn, commendatory notes. 
Cantor’s secretary, Mary Arthur, wearily 
zipped open heaps of letters, “the biggest 
and best mail response I’ve ever seen in 
18 years, excepting contests.” 

A school principal in Masontown, 
Pa., asked for a copy of the script to read 
at commencement. A pastor in Owenton, 
Ky., requested permission to use it in his 
Sunday sermon. An American diplomat 
wanted to send two recordings to Italy, 
one to Prime Minister de Gasperi, the 
other to the leader of the opposition 
party. 

For Thursday, Apr. 15, Cantor sched- 
uled a repeat performance. Chances are 
he will cock his.comic hat on the more 
serious side again in other programs. 
“You stay in radio only as long as you 
give the people what they want,” he said. 
“In 18 years, I’ve never done anything 
my listeners seemed to want so much.” 


Summer Clocktime 


The four major networks this year, 
with NBC the last to fall in line, finally 
coordinated a plan for broadcasting a 
daylight saving time schedule to suit 
everybody's clock. Beginning Sunday, 
Apr. 25, listeners will get their programs 
at the customary times whether or not 
they set their clocks ahead an hour. 

The plan, used successfully by ABC 
and MBS for the past several years, is 
simple. Programs are broadcast at their 
DST hour for DST zones, repeated an 
hour later, usually on records but some- 
times live again, for standard time zones. 

NBC’s objection was its long-stand- 
ing ban on broadcasting recorded pro- 
grams. Solution: It lifted the ban. 


Mutual’s Misery 


With an audible sigh of relief last 
fortnight, the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem announced its documentary series on 


the President’s civil rights program was | 


finished; its public responsibilities had 
been dutifully filled. But in filling them, 
the network had nursed more than its 
quota of headaches. 

When the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights turned in its report, Mutual 
put its crack documentary writer, Arnold 
Perl, to work on a dramatization. Delays 
in airing the series were credited to 
“script revisions.” In truth, the subject 
was too hot and getting hotter. Even- 
tually the dramatizations were pigeon- 
holed in favor of a straight reading. 

Ad Infinitum. Bristling southern 
Senators and governors demanded and 
were granted equal time to be heard. Last 
fortnight, when the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
put in its bid for air space, the network 
clapped its hands over its ears. Visualiz- 
ing a radio debate lasting far into the 


Presidential campaign, MBS explained | 


that all viewpoints had been aired. The 


network hastily turned to other projects. | 
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“Now they ~S 
call me the 


Eager Beagle (" 


Looking at this little bundle of mischief and energy, you’d never guess 
he’d had a recent battle with worms. He can thank his master for 
those high spirits. 


When the first symptoms appeared, his owner used Sergeant’s 
SURE SHOT Capsules. Simple to administer, safe and gentle on the 
dog, they are sudden death for worms. Follow-up treatments with 
Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules helped to bring him up to his present 
high spirits and rollicking good health. 


Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules, specially developed for pups and small 
dogs weighing less than ten pounds, offer the same effective means 
for worming from puppyhood on. 


Sergeant’s leadership in the dog care field is based upon a real 
love for dogs, backed by careful research and testing by consulting 
veterinarians. You can depend on each of Sergeant’s 19 Dog Care 
Products for purity, dependability and complete safety. 
They can help you give your dog the care he deserves. 


© It doesn't cost much in time or money to keep your dog 
well and happy. Sergeant's FREE Dog Book is packed with 
helpful facts on training ond care. Ask for your copy today 
ot drug or pet store, or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 





NOW-For the First Time a 


SCREW-STEM FILTER 
PIPE for *1 
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AJUSTOMATIC STEM NEVER LOCKS OUT OF LINE 
FILTER ABSORBS TARS & JUICES 
Never before a screwstem pipe 
with all these features: pat- 
ented free-turning self-align- 
ing Ajustomatic stem ... an 
easy-to-replace Filter ... 
choice of smart styles in fine 
imported briar .. . and a low, 
low price making it the best 
buy in pipes. At Better Stores. 
























Home owners every- 
where know that 
Coldwell mowers are 
tops in quality. That's 
why, every season, you see more and 
more Coldwells taking the work out 
of mowing. 

















There's a complete line of 
Coldwell hand and power 
mowers—all built by lawn 
mower experts—to 

give you season after 
season of grass 
cutting satisfaction. § 
See them in garden 
supply, hardware, 

and department stores. 





















IMPORTED e | Coldwell Lawn Mower Division 
BRIAR a a Coldwell-Philadeiphia Lawn Mower Co. Inc 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS. INC. OZONE PARK 17, WY 








@ Have you been waiting for a hearing 
aid that gives you the extras you require? 
Extra power, for example, or extra-wide 
tonal rangeP 

Whatever your needs, you'll want to 
see Western Electric’s wonderful new all- 
in-one hearing aids. 

Ask for a free demonstration at your 
Western Electric Hearing Aid dealer’s 
(address in Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory). Or mail coupon today. 


FREE’ MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WESTERN ELECTRIC, Dept. 380-PF-4 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Send me free booklet about two new all-in- 


one Western Electric Hearing Aids plus 
**Modern Science and Your Hearing.’’ 





EEE 


Addres 
City Zone__State. 


Distributed in U. S. A. by Graybar Electric Co.; in Canada by 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd.; in other countries by Westrex Corp. 
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Join the Bulb of the Month Club. You 
too can enjoy continuous bloom in your 
living room. Enclose $1.00 with name, 
address. You receive by return me, oe 
aid, this month's carton of rare flower 
ulbs—guaranteed to grow in your home. 
No dues or obligations. Your dollar covers 
all membership privileges. Write teday to— 
BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 
125 Madison, Dept. PF, Chicago 3, Ill. 


TOOK IN $217 
FIRST 10 DAYS” 


Some Make More 
Some Less... 


We Help You 
to Start Your Own 
All-Year Business... 


Make Cig Money! 


With our easily operated, 
highly efficient wall washer, 
Chas. Stelle took in $217 
gross in first ten days. E. L. Goss’ took in 
more than $10,000 in one year. E. C. Taber 
wrote, “‘I made $400 gross in two weeks.” 
And no wonder—this machine washes walls 
6 times faster and better than by hand. 


YOUR MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 

We want more men to go into this profit- 
able business for themselves and enjoy in- 
dependence. There are customers every- 
where—homes, offices, schools, churches, 
hotels, stores, etc. What you take in is 
mostly profit, for material costs are low. 
And there’s no need to rent a shop or office. 
Operate your business from your home. 

Lose no time. Get allfacts without obligation. WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION. Ask for Wall Washer Details at once. 


VON SCHRADER MFG. CO. + racine wis. 
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Editta Sherman, Harper & Bros. 
Max Eastman. His seeds are many, his 
harvest mixed (see below). 


Eastman’s Enjoyments 


If you agree with Keats’ “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty,”” Max Eastman’s auto- 
biographical Enjoyment of Living (Har- 
per, New York: $5) is a beautiful book. 
From beginning to end Eastman’s stand- 
ard is to tell the whole truth about him- 
self and it is this quality, more than the 
events of his life, which makes it worth 
reading. 

Max Eastman was born in Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., in 1883 into a fairly remark- 
able family. His parents were ministers, 
his mother well known in her day and, 
judging from her writings, a woman of 
great force and intellect. 

Max grew up, a sickly, frightened 
child, a prudish adolescent, a neurotic 
and egoistic young man, and a rather sel- 
fish husband. Today his recognition of 
these unattractive traits diminishes them, 
and even then his lively brain and his 
rigid will-power redeemed him. 

Leftward, Ho. After college he 
spent some months in institutions curing 
himself of a mentally inspired backache, 
then moved to New York and a job teach- 
ing philosophy at Columbia. In the next 
few years he became a popular lecturer 
on women’s rights, ran a boys’ club, wrote 
one of his most successful books, Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry, made an unfortunate 
marriage, and became editor of The 
Masses, a Socialist magazine. 

These are the stations in the first 
years of his career, up to 1917. Between 
and around them are his more contro- 
versial fields of thought. 

A sample of the more charged ones: 
Marriage is abnormal and a retarding in- 
fluence in society. Patriotism is evil. The 
church is the betrayer of Jesus Christ. 

He believes that happiness on earth 
is the end of man and that the surest road 
to happiness is growth. 

Eastman’s candor doesn’t waver in 
his discussions of his relations with vari- 
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PERFECT FOR PIPE SMOKERS 


This sensational new flask-type Humidor is curved 
to fit your pocket. No more unsightly bulges or 
tobacco crumbs in your pockets! You can now carry 

our tobacco wherever you go! Built-in humidifier 
oe your tobacco always fresh and flavorful ! A flick 
of your thumb fills bowl. Lightweight. Made in smart 
looking two-tone plastic. ONLY $1.00. Write NOW. 


SEND NO MONEY—Test At Our Risk 
Just send your name and address. On arrival deposit only 
$1.00 plus C.O.D. postage with postman on our guarantee 
if you are not pleased return in 10 EXTRA 
days for money back! Save Money. for prompt action! 
Send cash with order. We pay postage. if you order NOW, 


HOUSE OF CANTERBURY vraved in 24 Kt. 
Dept. 30D 
500 S. Clinton Chicago 7, Ill. T 


old at no addi- 
q Money -Makers!!! 
AR M . — Spring Green Farm 


atalog—Over 2800 Values. 





jonal cost. Write 
ODAY! 





COUNTRY BUSINESSES— New Blue Book—over 1500 
Bargains—Stores, Cabin Courts, Gas Stations, Hotels, 
etc, etc. Coast to Coast. Either Mailed Free. 


STROUT REALTY 


255 4th Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


20 West 9th St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LOCK SMITHING &KEY MAKING 
COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE COURSE 
How to pick locks, decode, make master-keys, re- 
Pair, install, service, ete. 53 easy illustrated self- 
instruction lessons for every handy man, home- 
owner. carpenter, mechanic, hardw're dealers, 
maintenance men, etc. Satisfaction guarant'd. 
Full price only $3.95. postpaid--or COD plus 


Say porate Addreny el : 
WATCH ibttn at rome in Your spare Tine po 
aS 
ane 


453 S. Spring 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 









Prepare for a happy future of prosperity and security— 
and get a good job Now. A fascinating. thorough self- 
instruction training in American and Swiss watches. 
clocks. Special section on alarm clock repairs. Fast- 
‘owing field. Complete, $4.95 postpaid at coD re 
atisfaction Guaranteed! Nelson-Hall Co., 1139 S. 
Wabash Ave., Dept. D-27. Chicago 5, tll. 


FALSE TEETH 


Wearers 
NOW CHEW 
IN COMFORT 


if you wear false teeth, you 
probably find eating a jarring 
_misery. You can eat in com- 
fort by using Ezo Dental 
Cushions. They enable you to 
eat meat, tomatoes, pears, 
celery, etc., in complete com- 
fort. Don't suffer a day longer. 
Order Ezo Dental Cushions. 


Is Not a Powder, Nor a Paste 
Ask for fy 
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Lower in 
Ordering 





UPPER LOWER 


Send 50c for 10 Lowers. Send 50c 
for 8 Uppers. (NO Stamps Please). 


EZO PRODUCTS CO. 


Box No. 9306—Dept. 


pt. 150 
PHILA. 39, PA. 
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ous women, and the story of his marriage 
and its failure is painfully real. 

He also knows the value of what he 
writes. He says to his readers: 

You may have in your heart, 

If you love to be growing too, 

Some grain of my reaping 

W orth thoughtfully keeping 

As seed toward the harvest of you. 

Not many readers will want to sow 
the same or even as many seeds as East- 
man has done. But in his free airing of 
the tasting of their fruit, as often bitter 
as it was sweet, most will find guidance 
toward the enjoyment of living. 


Guild But Not Gold 


“There is so much tragedy about us 
everywhere today that surely we don’t 
want it in the story books to which we 
turn when we are ill or unhappy or can’t 
go to sleep at night.” With this premise 
in mind Elizabeth Goudge, author of the 
widely popular Green Dolphin Street, has 
written another novel. It is Pilgrim’s Inn 
(Coward-McCann, New York: $3). 

As Literary Guild selection for April, 
it, too, will have big sales. It doesn’t de- 
serve those sales. It doesn’t live up even 
to Miss Goudge’s aims of escapism—be- 
cause only people too blind to reality to 
need escape could find interest in the shal- 
low problems of the artificial characters 
who inhabit Pilgrim’s Inn. 

Not that the book is worse than a 
great many other popular novels. In fact 
it is fairly typical, a sentimental, 19th 
Centuryish view of one of those “delight- 
ful” English families, dominated as usual 
by the sprightly old grandmother in best 
soap-opera style. 

The book’s worst crime, however, is 
pretentiousness. That, with its undeserved 
but foreordained success, makes it a good 
target for indignation. 

No Time for Dreams. With the 
world so in need of clear thinking and 
true evaluations, it seems particularly 
wasteful that thousands of readers will 
believe that they have found in this froth 
what the book jacket claims—“humor 
and compassion and understanding .. . 
a rich, satisfying story beautifully told.” 

The story, if anyone is still inter- 
ested, concerns the Eliot family; old 
Grandmother Lucilla; David, a young ac- 
tor; George, his wife Nadine and their 
five children; and assorted servants and 
dogs. 

When Nadine and George take over 
an historic old house, Pilgrim’s Inn, and 
turn it into a guest home, John Adair, a 
portrait painter, comes down with his 
daughter Sally. Sally falls in love with 
David. Adair falls in love with Nadine 
(mother of five and wife of George). Na- 
dine and David complicate things by al- 
ready being in Jove with one another. 
Strangely enough, the old grandmother is 
able to straighten this mess out to every- 
body’s satisfaction—everybody’s, that is, 
except this reviewer’s. He would have 
preferred to see the old grandmother fall 
in love with the dog, Pooh-Bah. Then 
perhaps everyone would see this novel for 
the facile falsity it is. 
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..+ For small game hunting, pest riddance, plinking or in- 
formal target shooting—for more all around sport and greater 
values— get behind a rifle or shotgun built by Savage Arms 
Corporation. Write for new free catalog. Savage Arms 
Corporation,-Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Stevens Model 87*— .22 Long Rifle cal. Auto- 
loading Rifle. 15 shots as fast as you can pa 
the trigger. Also, instantly adjustable as bolt 
action repeater or single shot rifle. 






HELP! — 
For 
The New Shooter 
The safe and accu- 
rate handling of 
firearms is an 
American tradi- 
tion. It's worth 
perpetuating and 
you can help by 
starting the young 
or new shooter 
off right. For ad- 
vice and special 
licerature on set- 
ting up a program, 
write: Sporting 


‘mafic STEVENS 
nition Manufac- ah awa 
turers’ Institute, ; PIONEERING BETTER GUNS 


hd s. te wee “AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 1864 


Stevens Model 22-410 —Over-and-Under 22 
cal. rite and .410 shotgun in ome gun. Rifle 
barrel shoots 22 long rifle, .22 long or 22 
short cartridges. Shotgun barrel bored for 
2%” or 3” £410 shot shells. 


Stevens Model 59 —Tubular Magazine Bolt 
Action, .410 Gauge Repeaung Shotgun. 
5 shot (3” shells). 6 shot (2'%” shells) 


*New Peep Sight — The Stevens Model 87 —and other Savage 
and Stevens .22 caliber rifles are available, at slight extra cost, 
with a new, specially designed peep sight. 


SAVAGE & 





HITLER FREE 











YES?! YOURS!! FREE!! 


We want you on our mailing list, hence this SENSATIONAL OFFER. The LAST ISSUE 
of German stamps bdre Hitler's profile. Due to the sudden end of the war the issue was 
small and our supply, while limited, is the largest to our knowledge! Two of these scarce 
stamps — plus a stamp ISSUED FOR THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE GESTAPO AND 
OTHER NAZI OFFICIALS—ABSOLUTELY FREE! Send for yours now! Only one set to 
each request. When mailed, we will include other of our exciting offers for your inspection. 


T. K. BARKER, BOX 448A, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Beauty Comfort 


Plus lowest Price 
In History 


“ GENUINE 
FIBER 

















SOLID BACK 
For 4-door Sedan, 
front or rear; or 
Coach rear of 
Coupe 


FULL SET $5.89 
front and Rear Seats 









@ Colorful plaid. Sturdy leather- 
ettte trim on front and rear 
covers."'Snug-Fit’’side caps. 
Genuine fiber seat and back-rest. 






Unbelievable! You've never seen so 


OIVIDED BACK 


much fine quality, dazzling beauty OLID SEaT 
and perfect fit at suc h a startlingly For Coupe or Coach 
; tront 


low price. Beautiful plaid covers of 


genuine, long wearing fiber. Water c 
repellant glazed finish. Easy to slide 
in and out. Cleans easy. Top of back 
rest in grained leatherette. Protects 
upholstery and clothing. Slip "em on 
in a jiffy—no pins or tacks. Year 
*round riding comfort. Sold on 10- 


day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
SEND_NO MONEY... MAIL COUPON 
EMCO, 319 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, IIL 
Dept. E-4000 
Please rush 


i _Genuine Plaid Fibre Seat Covers | 
at $2.98 each or 2 for $5.89, as checked below: 


Sees: Soe cello 5 1 | 
(Indicate Style A or B or C and quantity desired) 


O Send Postpaid. Full Payment $__. _.enclosed. 
(Illinois residents, add 2% for State Tax) 


INDIVIDUAL SEATS 


Includes both front 
Seats 





| 
| 
© Send C.0.D. plus postal charges. (Please Print) | 
| 
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Men and Women wanted | 


to place self-selling coin machines in stores, 
hotels, filling stations, etc. New machine earns 
up to $6.00 ,weekly—costs only $10.50. We 
furnish supplies and machines for nuts, gum, 
candy, stamps, scales and amusements. Free | 
details of tested selling plan. 


Write Dept. K, Parkway Machine Corp., | 
623 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 

















EVERBLOOMING PLANTS 
OVER 50 CHOICE VARIETIES 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
ROSES IN COLOR. 


TY-TEX ROSE NURSERIES 


TYLER, TEXAS 






BOX 532 
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Mama Iss Goot! 


Irene Dunne talks yust like real Nor- 
vegian lady in / Remember Mama 
(RKO). She iss also acting like a goot 
Norvegian-American: She lets Papa 
(Philip Dorn) bring home da lutefisk; 
but she runs da family—four childrun, 
vun cat, Uncle Chris (Oscar Homolka), 
tree sisters. 

Mama is a friendly, warm movie ver- 
sion of Kathryn Forbes’ book and play 
about a Norwegian immigrant family in 
San Francisco. The film uses the device 
of beth novel and play: a series of short 
linked together by the oldest 
daughter’s narration. Through her nos- 
talgic memories the audience gets to 
know intimately the Hanson family, 


stories 





International 
Solo act. Edgar Bergen does well with- 
out Charlie’s help. (SEE: Mama) 


shares its crises and happy moments. And 
though some scenes drag, they all have 
depth of feeling and are finely acted. 

The 1910 San Francisco background, 
complete with cable cars and fog, has 
been fondly reproduced by Director 
George Stevens, himself a San Fran- 
ciscan. But most credit for the movie's 
realism and sincerity goes to “Mama” 
Dunne and “Uncle” Homolka, who plays 
the role he created on Broadway. With 
lusty bluster Homolka offsets the sac- 
charin that creeps into the basically sen- 
timental script. His death scene proves 
he’s a powerful and intelligent actor. 

Irene Dunne brings a mature author- 
ity to the pivotal role. She’s a depend- 
able actress with never a poor perform- 
ance in her 17 years on the screen. But 
this time she tops all previous efforts, 
is exactly right as the tender, under- 
standing Mama. 

Edgar Bergen, minus his Charlie Mc- 
Carthy, stands out among the well-chosen 
cast. He’s hilariously funny as a timid 





NOW AVAILABLE 
for Home Use... 


This genuine Du Pont Nylon 
thread is practically unbreak- 
able. Perfect for keep yu 
tons on tight, me 
| dren's and work cl 






BLACK or WAITE 





ng, lin- 

| ens and tatting. Perfect for rN J) -to) @ | fele) 
crocheting. Used by Air FEET 
Force on parachutes because 

| of its amazing strength and dependability. Here is your 
chance to get a giant spool of 4800 feet—almost a mile of 
Nylon thread it the sensational low war surplus close- 
out price of only $1.49. Ideal for hand or sewing-machine. 
SEND NO MONEY, TEST AT OUR RISK 
Just send your name_and address. Specify white or black 
or two giant spools for only $2.89. On arrival, deposit only 
$1.49 per spool ($2.89 for two spools) plus C.O.D. postage 
on our guarantee if you are not delighted, you can return 
in 10 days and your money back. Cash with order, we 
Pay postage. Only limited amount available. Write Today. 





LEEWARD PRODUCTS 


Dept. 30-D,189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, IL 


EAR WAX 
REMOVER & 
Lae 


jects—send for this spe- : 
cially designed WAX REMOVER | also Post Paid 
in Leather 


removes blackheads). Money returned 

if not satisfactory. Carrying Case 
Box 1 

PICKETTE CO. 2, 82x 2242 came 











RELIABLE MAN with car Ww = al 
farmers. onderfu 
WANTED 


opportunity. now. 

$15-$20 in a day. 
No experience or capital required. Permanent. 
Write today. 


McNESS CO., Dept. 89, Freeport, Ilinois. 





Let us develop and print 
your roll of filmswith 6 or 
8 snappy hi-gloss prints. 
Reprints 3c each. 
Our 10th year of quality work. Coin Only 


CICERO PHOTO SERVICE 
6041 W. 26th Street Cicero 50, Ilinois 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


You may qualify for one of the 
profitable positions now open 
in_ either PATHFINDER’s or 
|] FARM JOURNAL’s subscrip- 
| tion sales organization. You 
must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. If you 
are chosen, you will be given 
personal, individual training in 
|] selling in towns or to farmers. 
|} Your application will be given 
immediate consideration. W rite 
to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “‘M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


PATHFINDER 
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“Don't truck it, scoot it!” Stores, 
busmesses, factories, farms, 
dealers, service stations — 
here’s the biggest little de- 
livery truck you ever saw, 
the Cushman Package-Kar. 
Hauls 8 cu. ft. of packages. 
Costs less than le per mile 
to operate. Powered by fa- 
mous Cushman ‘‘Husky”’ 
engine. Balloon tires, 
springs, lights the equal of any 
fine car. Thousands in use in 
all types of business. 


FREE illustrated folders and 
name of nearest Cush- 
man dealer on request. Ask 
about generous new 


TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


‘ 
a 





CUSHMAN ENGINES 
For 47 years Cushman has 
produced high quality small 
air-cooled and water-cooled 
engines. These engines are 
available to original equip- 
ment manufacturers and 
other users. Write today. 









, LOVES A 
v 


‘D| 
wt BUCKLEY'S 


MIXTURE 

Why annoy your friends with rack- 
ing, hacking bronchial coughs due 
to colds or excessive smoking. Just 
try Buckley’s Mixture and see if you 
don’t get quick, glorious relief. Buck- 
ley’s contains soothing Carrageen 

- for irritated, inflamed throat 
membranes. Concentrated 
medication, nosyrups added 
—thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Teive on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


TEEN AGE PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura—preferred 
by many doctors and nurses and certain hospitals—to 
quickly relieve embarrassing externally caused pim- 
oles, rash, blemishes. Helps remove blackheads, Buy 
at your druggist’s today. 

SOAP AND 


CUTICURA 


OINTMENT 













Approved Success Techniques 


Applicable to all walks of life. What to 
Know in order to Succeed. Great Rewards 
come to those who develop their latent 
ability. For first two introductory studies, 
send $1.00 to C. Henry Wagner, Voca- 
tional Advisers, Wm. Penn Annex 144 
Phila. 5, Pa. Money returned if not satisfied. 
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| Oscar (for the best supporting perform. | 








Thorkelson, suitor to 
one of Mama’s sisters. Barbara Bel 
Geddes as the narrator-daughter, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Barbara O’Neill and 
Rudy Vallee are all excellent. 


undertaker, Mr. 


Almost Deserving 


Gentleman’s Agreement (20th 
Century-Fox) comes close to deserving 
the many honors (including the Academy 
Award as the best picture of 1947) that 
have been heaped upon it. 

It is the second entry in what may 
be a cycle of films about anti-Semitism, 
and is considerably bolder than the first 
one, Crossfire. Crossfire exposed what 
might be called crackpot anti-Semitism, 
but Gentleman’s Agreement deals with 
the prejudices of “nice people.” 

The hero (Gregory Peck) is a Gen- 
tile who poses as a Jew while gathering 
material for a magazine series entitled / 


| Was Jewish for Six Weeks. He discovers 


that the magazine which commissioned 
the series has a policy of not hiring Jews, 
and that his secretary is actually a Jew- 
ish girl who is an anti-Semite herself. 
(She does a lot of talking about “keep- 
ing the wrong kind out of here.”’) 

But it is Peck’s misanderstandings 
with his sweetheart (Dorothy McGuire) 
that make up the bulk of the film. Miss 
McGuire’s role is not well defined, but 
she brings great sublety to her portrayal 
of a socialite who is not anti-Semitic her- 
self but who is unwilling to quarrel with 
friends who are. 

The film begins awkwardly and has 
a somewhat artificial tone throughout. 
Peck is not a man who is experiencing 
what it feels like to be a Jew in a hostile 
society, but a Gentile discussing anti- 
Semitism with other Gentiles. The film’s 
best scene shows him being refused a 
room at a restricted resort hotel, but this 
is one of the rare moments when the plot 
and the theme reinforce each other. 

« For all its lapses, however, Gentle- 
man’s Agreement is an important film. 
Moss Hart has done a good job of con- 
verting Laura Z. Hobson’s best seller 
into scenario form, and Director Elia 
Kazan probably deserves the Oscar he 
won as “best director” for the perform- 
ances he got from Peck, Miss McGuire, 
John Garfield and Celeste Holm. 

Miss Holm (she’s the fashion editor 
who loves and loses Peck) has some of 
the sharpest lines in the film, and she de- | 
livers them with plenty of punch. Her | 


ance by an actress) was, of them all, the | 
one most deserved. 





Still Worth Seeing 
A Double Life (Ronald Colman, 


Signe Hasso, Shelley Winters). For his 
role Colman copped an Oscar. 

Sitting Pretty (Clifton Webb, Rob- 
ert Young, Maureen O'Hara). A minor, 
but funny film about baby sitting. 

Cary and the Bishop's 
(Cary Grant, Loretta Young, 


Wife 
David 


Niven). Satisfactory entertainment, writ- | 


ten and directed in all good taste. 





Installs Refrigeration System 
In Three Ohio Locker Plants 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Successful operation of a large locker plant 
requires dependable refrigeration. That's 
why Wiley Kerns, co-owner of Frigid 
Locker Service, Van Wert, O., equipped 
with Frigidaire. His first experience with 
Frigidaire refrigeration was so satisfactory 
that when two new plants were built, 
he again installed Frigidaire equipment. 


“Our Frigidaire equipment has performed 
dependably and economically,” says Mr. 
Kerns (above). ““Any maintenance neces- 


‘ sary has been performed ably and efficiently 


by W. G. McKeddie, my Frigidaire Dealer in 
Van Wert.” 


For the refrigeration _or 
air conditioning equip- 
ment you need, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 









Genuine High Quality 


GABARDINE Bhinee 


Value $11.95! Out 


Order by mail and SAVE! 
Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. Ex- 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
a, Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
<= WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38-44 plain. 
SEND NO MONEY Send name, waist size, color. 
Pay postman only $6.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and save postage. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Order yours NOW! 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-5 Lincoln, Nebr. 


OTTAWA POST HOLE DIGGER 


Here’s the tractor digger you 
have been waiting for.Quick- 
ly hitched to most any farm 
tractor with power take-off. 
Fastest power auger return 
—pull cord control. Hi-speed 
two-flight auger—leaves 
hole clean. Castor wheels 
permit fast and accurate 
settings. Strictly a one- 
man digger. All controls 
from driver's seat. Short- 
cut to labor problems 
where holes are needed. 
Get up-to-the-minute 
facts by sending for 
descriptive matter 
and low factory-to-user prices. 
Serving farmers for 44 years. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 6-864 Elm St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
é with fresh blood! 


@ Don’t let working in your 
garden mean a lot of muscular 
aches and pains! Sore muscles 
are often famished muscles. 
‘ Your unusual exercise has 
burned up their nourishment. 
a But rub Absorbine Jr. on 
, those stiff muscles and it helps 
speed the local circulation. 
Then fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment for renewed 
energy. Tired muscles can relax 
... feel limber again... it’s 
grand relief! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr., famous formula 
of rare nfedicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen in- 
gredients. Only $1.25 a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
= Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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Bypaths 


Mary, Mary 


Also raised 
In a garden, Sister, 
Is lots of sweat, 
And many a blister. 
—A. A. Lattimer 
e ° . 
All that comes out of Washington 
isn’t capital news. 
. o ° 
Leap Year note: If at first you don’t 
succeed—try a little ardor. 
. . . 
Sign on a Galveston bathing beach: 
A Coat of Tan is Yours for the Basking. 
= o . 
The mink in the closet is often re- 
sponsible for the wolf at the door. 
J . 
Communism, root of present-day evil, 
branches out by stealing leaves from 


Hitler. 


. . . 

Sometimes a government press agent 
is nothing but a little drip who waters 
down news of bureaucratic bungling and 
floods the nation with half-truths 


Say “Ah.” (Oh, Oh!) 


Nothing makes me feel less brisk 
Than have the Doctor go “Tsk, tsk!” 
7 ° . 
Every mother’s son knows spanking 
is a stern proposition. 
e 7. e 
Radio transcriptions of speeches are 
being used by Presidential candidates. 
Evidently some of them think they will 
get the nomination on a platter. 
. J e 
Early settlers get the best credit 
rating. 
° € J 
Politics this year is about the only 
thing you can get a stomach full of at 
the same old rates. 


Spring Breeze 


In a Cold War, icy words usually 
bring on a draft. 
e 2 e 
Since spring arrived, it seems odd to 
see American boys strolling around with 
overcoats on. They claim they feel a 
draft on their necks. 
+. e ° 
He who feels a draft wonders which 
way the wind is blowing. 
. e ° 
Harry Truman is finding the Demo- 
cratic machine is missing one nut. 
e ° e 
It isn’t what the voter stands for 
nearly as much as it is what he falls for. 
. * o 
Old definition of new wrinkle: Bustle 
—deceitful little seat-ful. 


Peace treaty or no—Washingtonians 
can call them Japanese cherry trees this 
year without provoking a visit from the 
FBL. 

. . ° 

When John L. Lewis gives the word, 

a fuel and its miners are soon parted. 


It may be a bomb idea, but one way 
to squirt democracy into Russia is with 
an atom-izer. 


Washington Postures, I: 
Firm Stand 


Senator Pepper said he is not now 
either indorsing Mr. Truman for the nom- 
ination or not indorsing him.—W ashing- 
ton Post. 


Quips 

In Europe events move with the 
breathless pace of a play-by-play broad- 
cast, unbroken even by brief pauses for 
nation identification.—Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 

° 7. ° 

Taft, on aid for Europe, recalls the 
late Frank Tinney who, when asked “Can 
you lend me $5 for a week, old man?” 
demanded “Show me the weak old man.” 


—Omaha World-Herald. 


. - ° 
The ex-haberdasher is trying to sell 
the American people too many govern- 


mental accessories. — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
7 . * 
The questions-and-answers editors 


get all kinds, including this from a con- 
scientious Pennsylvanian: “How can I 
violate the Taft-Hartley law legally?”— 
Hartford Courant. 


The Japanese public is whole-heart- 
edly behind Gen. MacArthur for Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Maybe he should run 
for emperor! —Cincinnati Enquirer. 





“We gotta do something about this front 
po 


Step. 


PATHFINDER 








/ YELLOWSTONE 


NATIONAL PARK ..... where Nature 


performs thrilling feats of magic. 


Union Pacific’s smartly appointed, air condi- 
tioned trains take you in restful comfort to 
West Yellowstone Gateway, most popular rail 
entrance and nearest to famous Old 
Faithful Geyser. 






Going Union Pacific, you can conveniently 


stop over at historic Salt Lake City 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Road of The Daily Silitamliners 






Mail coupon for free, colorful booklet 
describing Yellowstone or any other of 
these vacation regions: 

Sun Valley e California « Colorado -e 
Utah-Arizona National Parks e Pacific 
Northwest e Hoover Dam e Dude Ranches 


Union Pacific Railroad > 
Room No. 194, Omaha 2, Nebraska 7 
a 

| am interested in a train trip to the following ®& 
region. Please send booklet: H 
a ee a aa ae ae s 
(Name region) ; 

Name Bcc ices acs we de ot it a ede ee Spree gill acini 6 
7 

Street. - SS ee * 
City Saterkeinaan : 
State - - - = ~peccccoscecceesess 4 
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The work-savingest kitchen ever .. . 
complete with caverns of cabinets to make 
supplies stay put, and a gorgeous 66” 
twin-bowl Youngstown Kitchenaider cab- 
inet sink. Every unit is sturdy steel. Just 


Loox like one of your dreams . . .? 


No wonder! A Youngstown Kitchen 
is a dream .. . a stunning, scrump- 
tious, all-steel beauty that only the 


find a place to waste a step. Youngstown 
designers know kitchens! Kitchen above, 
installed, is yours for as little as $17.10 
a month on most budget plans, including 
financing through your dealer or bank. 


Ttincely kitchens at pin-money prices 


or old .. . neat and trim and slick as 
the whistle of joy you'll make when 
you hear the pin-money price. For 
kitchen ideas by the score, see your 


Gorgeous Youngstown 48” twin-bowl Kitchen- 
aider cabinet sink has 11” extra-deep second bowl, 
swinging faucet, sliding-removable drainboard. For 
extra utility, add a new Mullinaider, automatic 
waste-disposer unit. Fits under cabinets of all 
Kitchenaiders, as shown. Sold as extra equipment. 


Youngstown dealer. Specify Youngs- 
town Kitchens to your builder, too. 


leader could make. 


Gorgeous as it is, the kitchen 
above doesn’t begin to show how MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
easily you can arrange Youngstown Warren, Ohio 
units to any floor area in new house World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


+7 OUNGS lon Ptleh ene 


C BY MULLINS 


GET THIS EXCITING BOOKLET! 
20 pages featuring 22 beau- 
tiful Youngstown Kitchens in 
color. Also details of Youngs- 
town units and tips on arrang- 
ing your new kitchen, whether 
on plan to modernize or 

uild. Just send coupon with 
10c in cash. Sorry, no stamps. 


SENO COUPON TODAY 


Youngstown Kitchens 

Mullins Mfg. Corp., Dept. P-448, Warren, Ohio 
Please send me your Youngstown booklet, ‘Kitchens 
that make you say ‘Oh!’” | enclose 10c in cash. 


| plan to remodel [J I plan to build [J 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 
Youngstown base cabinet (left) and wall Units combine any way you want; are 


cabinet (right). Both in enameled steel installed at no extra cost. Try ciry 


your 
. and sound-proofed! Spacious tops, arrangements first with new plastic minia- 
shelves, drawers. Many sizes and styles. 


ture models at your Youngstown dealer’s. 





